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We will gladly send a large sample (suffi- 
cient for six meals) to any mother who is not 
acquainted with Nestle’s Food and who is anx- 
ious to try it. 

We are always glad to correspond with mothers 
on this or any other’question relative to the care 
and feeding of infants. Our Mothers’ Depart- 


ment devotes its time tp receiving and answering 
all such inquiries. 


HENRI. NESTLE 


73 Warren Street, “9 - NEW YORK 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK FOR 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 





HE fashion outlook for 1904 is quite as in- 
teresting and attractive for the lovers of 
dress as was the outlook for 1903—even 

more so, perhaps. The picturesque and queer 
old-fashioned styles that were introduced last 
year have been most cleverly modified and im- 
proved upon, so that now, as they are presented, 
they are infinitely more charming than when 
they first made their appearance. There is no 
doubt that the outlook is most fortunate for the 
woman who has only her own taste to consult— 
\ ae provided, of course, that she is endowed with good 

Lov taste. In these days when there are so many 
: a different fashions, so many colors, and so many 
Ny Wy, J exquisite trimmings to choose from she has 
SS = . really a choice of the world’s designs, for from 
MA AX f A : all over the world comes variety, if not in 
Y ¢ | j | NwWi} clothes, at least in fabrics, in colors, and in trim- 
q ‘¢ ONY (5-2 mings, all of which can be taken and combined, 
\i making a whole that is certainly artistic and at- 








tractive to everybody. 
\S ; When the winter fashions are first put before 
ie = Ag the public they seem far smarter and more 
7 | attractive than those for the early spring and 
summer—the richness of coloring, the warm ma- 
x e? PAS terials all seem so in keeping with the cool, 
iS (1 i A i} bracing air. After having been gowned in 
a loose, airy fabrics for so many months, the winter 
a“ styles have a stability and charm that at the 
moment seem to make them altogether the most 
desirable of the year. But no sooner does a new 
Se 4 year start in than the shops begin to display the 
= ees fascinating summer materials and the light col- 
Wr —— 7 ors that are indissolubly connected with summer 
hee MN clothes, and the hundred and one dainty accesso- 

SS ale ae!" . 
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ULF ries of trimming, parasols, hats, wraps, etc., and 
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Serine wrap of cream cloth with lace to match, and dull rose velvet pointed 
bands with fine cream silk embroidery. 


everybody ex- 
claims that “of 
all times in the 
year summer is 
the pleasantest, 
and of all the 
clothes of the 
year the summer 
outfit is far the 
daintiest and 
most _ satisfac- 
tory.” All this 
is excellent for 
dressmakers, 
tailors, and mil- 
liners, and most 
interesting to 
women to whom 
dress is one of 
the most vital 
factors of ex- 
istence. 

Light colors 
of all kinds are 
to be popular 
this spring. 
Street gowns 
are to be made 
more elaborate 
than last year, 
although there 
are sure to be 
some severely 
simple styles in 
sharp contrast to 
the others. 
The old-fashion- 
ed bayadere ef- 
fect of flounces 
and folds going 
around the skirt 
is the distin- 
guishing char- 


acteristic of the spring styles. Black-and-white—always a favorite and most 
becoming combination—will be greatly worn for house and street, but not 
so many black-and-white materials as black gowns with a touch of 
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white, or made 
all in black. 
Queer odd 
shades of color- 
ing, many new 
materials that 
are new in name 
and in the finish 
of the weave, if 
not absolutely 
novel as regards 
pattern and de- 
sign, will also be 
seen. Plain 
eloths and 
rough cloths are 
alike fashiona- 
ble, and plaids, 
checks, stripes, 
and cheviot ef- 
fects for the 
hard-wear, sen- 
sible walking 
costumes. Silk, 
lace, veiling, 
net, and once 
again chiffon, 
are to be worn 


for afternoon 
and house 
gowns. Both 


long and_ short 
coats, the for- 
mer, however, 
more in the na- 
ture of wraps 
than when made 
to wear with a 
skirt to match, 
will be fashion- 
able. 

Muslins and 
thin materials of 
all kinds will be 
most noticeably 
popular, and an 
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STARCHED LINEN COLLAR inlet with lace designs; gray Suéde belt intended to wrinkle; steel buckle; 
mousseline and lace stock ; collar of steel and dull gold paillettes and beads. 


immense amount of embroidery and lace and passementerie will be found 
necessary to the success of the so-called simple little muslin frock. ‘Shirt- 
waist suits are again to be fashionable, and made in heavy as well as light 
materials, but these are very much more elaborate than they have been; 
and it will be found necessary to have a lining, and often a boned one, in 
most of these waists. 

The skirts will be worn short and long—the short skirts for street 
wear and also for morning wear in the country—but no smart gown will 
be made with a short skirt. Veilings, silks, and all such materials, and more 
elaborate cloth gowns as well, will all have trained skirts. There is a great 
attempt being made to have skirts very full, gathered and shirred on 
the hips, pleated, and, in fact, constructed in such a way as to use just as 
much material as possible; but as yet the question is not definitely settled as 
to whether this full skirt will be received with enough enthusiasm to make 
it a desirable one to invest in for all the gowns in an outfit. Meanwhile 
the tailors are making up many exceedingly smart gowns with skirts that 
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New coLiar to wear with the collarless summer gowns; belt of iridescent metallic braid with colored 
peacock-feather clasp; starched linen and open-work collar; lace and lawn stock. 
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Sutrt-waist of white linen, with red and blue Russian embroidery. 


are not at all exaggerated and that have no more material ‘than is comforta- 
ble. In light-weight materials of all kinds it is possible to use very much 
more fulness in the skirts than in cloth or any of the heavier fabrics, and 
the impossibility of holding up the long skirt of the present moment has 
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SMART MODEL SUMMER GOWN of white mull; tucks and shirrings, and écru linen lace with 
fringe of the same shade of linen thread. 
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been well demonstrated. 
The skirt that is long 
in the back and of a 
reasonable length at the 
sides can easily be held 
up in walking, but 
when it drags at the 
sides and in front as 
well as in the back, it 
is sure to be too cum- 
bersome and clumsy for 
any woman to hold up 
comfortably; and for 
once Fashion has been 
sensible enough to de- 
cree that muddy and 
dusty skirts are not 
smart. 

Evening gowns are 


( very different from 
P: 
’ 





those of last year—the 
waists are so much more 
elaborately trimmed. 
| The bertha effect is 
| popular, and it is rather 
a fad to have a double 
bertha—that is, a round, 
flat collar effect of the 
material of which the 
gown is made, and over 
that again a lace collar 
or bertha. Lace collars 
| are extremely useful 
| for trimming evening 
waists, and a_ very 
charming effect is gain- 
ed by a pleated ruffle or 
bertha of chiffon over 
which is put a pointed 
or round collar of Irish 
lace. This collar need 
not go around the back, 
for on many of the 
waists the back is 
scarcely trimmed at all. 





Eventnc press of pink velvet with the fashionable triple skirt 
trimmed with white silk fringe; lace blouse, sleeves, and bertha over 
But the rule is that the an underbertha of the pink velvet. 
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Parasots of white silk, painted, with puffs of black 
mousseline ; inlet with écru guipure ; and embroidered. 


ew 





fronts of the waists shall be so full 
and so trimmed that there will be no 
lines of the figure discernible at all. 
Both in evening and in street 
gowns the flounced skirt is an effect- 
ive model and is made in a variety 
of designs. But it need not be under- 
stood from this that only flounced 
skirts are fashionable, for there are a 
number of plain or shirred ones 
that have flat bands of trimming on 
them, giving the effect of the straight 


‘skirt again. In other words, any one 


fashion that is now announced as. be- 
ing popular is so ‘modified and 
changed to suit individual taste that 
there is much more variety about the 
clothes than usual. 

All the accessories of dress are ex- 
tremely elaborate this season. Stocks 
and collars, belts, sashes, and bedieces, 
are in so many different: designs that 
it is possible to make one or. two 
waists do duty for Several, as’ these 
accessories change the general effect 
of the waists extraordinarily. White 
kid belts are for the morhent thought 
very smart. The chiffon-velvet and 
liberty satin bodices that are so care- 
fully boned and fitted and made in 
all colors will be worn with the sum- 
mer gowns and also with veiling 
gowns. 

There is quite a change in the 
fashion of the stock-collars. They 
are wider, so that they cover the band 
of the collar; or, as is evident with 
the summer gowns, the collarless 
neck is to be fashionable. There are 
some dainty little collars, round in 
shape, with long tabs in front, that 
are most attractive for the fortunate 
individual who has a pretty enough 
throat to wear a gown made in that 
fashion. 

Parasols to match the costume, cr 
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6 in sharp contrast, will be quite a fea- 
ture of the spring and summer out- 
fit. The bright green parasols of last 
year have given place to purple or 
mauve and red, and these in plain 
silk. The most elaborate styles of 
parasols, covered with paillettes, 
bands of lace, embroidery, and with 
appliqués of lace, are all demanded 
for thg smart summer gown. 

As to what will be the popular 
color, it is a little difficult to tell. 
Purple in all shades, brown in all 
shades, and gray are very popular— 
blue and green not being so much 
in demand as last year. But any 
color that is becoming will be worn, 
and there are so many different 
shades of each and every color this 
year that it will be quite inexcusable 
for a woman to be unbecomingly 
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Juz 
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“4 | gowned, as she has in all materials 

¥ enough choice to secure a shade that 

| is becoming to her especial style of 
g| beauty. 

t | The separate waists are more 


elaborate than ever. They are made 
of exquisite materials, sheer and fine, 
plain and embroidered. Some of the 
daintiest of the thin waists are made 
| with yoke and collar and deep cuffs 
| of tiny bands of batiste and narrow 


~~ 


r 


4 
w 


~~. 


& lace fagotted together. These un- 
\| lined yokes are cool and becoming 
‘| in the hottest weather, and yet have 

ds | the effect of a high-neck gown. This 

. hand-work is costly when one must 

if pay for it to be done by an expert, 


| but when a woman is clever enough 
\ with her needle to put in these fancy 





stitches for herself, she may rival 
) the most expensively dressed woman 
dep of her acquaintance. Many of the 
rig 








| bands of embroidery, too, which ap- 
j pear on the gowns and waists, and 








Suogs of gray Suéde; black kid with jet and steel 


7 at a first glance would seem to embroidery; patent leather; and antique silk. 
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Tue latest coiffure, showing the new long comb and the way it is worn. 


be hand-work put into the material itself, are appliquéd bands which may be 
bought in great variety of coloring and in the newest effects. Ornaments of 
embroidered flowers or conventional figures, as well, are sold ready to be 
applied to the gown with a few clever stitches. These ornaments are ma- 





chine-made, but are as effective as much of the hand embroidery one sees. 
Hats are growing smaller, and, happily, the new shapes set more firmly on 






















































































the head than 
many of the ex- 
treme styles 
that, have been 
worn. The 
softer, simpler 
style of dress- 
ing the hair, in 
a flat coil on 
the top of the 
head, and with 
the front waved 
and drawn 
loosely back or 
parted, makes 
these lower hats 
possible and 
becoming. 

A pretty new 
comb, made in 
simple shell or 
with jewelled 
top, and curved 
to fit the shape 
of the head, 
holds the hair 
in place at the 
back. It is 
worn in a ver- 
tical position— 
not horizon- 
tally across the 
head as combs 
have been worn 
for some time 
past. 

Good taste 
in shoes de- 
erees that 
French heels— 
and very high 
ones, too,—may 
be wern again, 
but only for 
the house. 
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THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH SPRING COAT of tan or brown covert cloth. 
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fits are naturally an absorbing 
topic of the moment, and cer- 
tainly the spring brides should be able 
to get together a more fascinating out- 
fit than the brides who are married in 
the autumn and winter. 
First and foremost on the list must 


S PRING weddings and spring out- 


for lawn and Valenciennes or écru lace 


SMART WHITE BLOUSE of mousseline and Irish lace; suitable also 


come, of course, the wedding gown, 
which in these days requires much 
more thought in choosing than it did 
even a few years ago, when the con- 
ventional white satin and point lace 
were the only possible combination. 
Now white silk, white lace, and white 
chiffon are all included in the list of 
materials for wedding gowns, and of 
course there is a great variety of styles 
from which to choose. After all, how- 
ever, a white satin gown 
seems more suitable for a 
bride than anything else, 
and the plainer and sim- 
pler the design of it, the 
more attractive it is. Let 
the material be as costly 
as possible, but have the 
design just as simple as 
can be made becoming. A 
princesse gown, or one that 
has the effect of a prin- 
cesse, is always charming 
when trimmed with a lace 
yoke, a lace collar, or lace 
flounces. Then there is the 
draped princesse, that now 
is made as illustrated here, 
with a deep pointed yoke 
of lace and elbow sleeves 
finished with lace ruffles, 
while a costly stole of 
embroidered lace around 
the shoulders, and falling 
down to the hem of the 
gown in front, is one of 
the latest innovations. 

A novel wedding gown 
of accordion-pleated chif- 
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fon, covered 
with flounces 
of old point 
lace, and the 
body of the 
waist made of 
the lace, was 
seen at one of 





A 
BA the most fash- 
4 ionable wed- 
\s = dings'_—recent- 
i} ly, and was 
Y,  distinetly in- 


dividual in 
style. The 
veil was of 
white tulle 
edged with 
lace, and the 
whole _ effect 
of the gown 
was of lace, 
charmingly 
dainty, very 
original, most 
costly, and 
yet withal 
lacking rather 
the dignity of 
the old-fash- 
ioned white 
(i; satin. How- 
A ever, the bride 
i] was avery 
young girl, 
and the gown 
was extreme- 
ly becoming. 
Next in 
order comes 
the travelling 
gown or the 
going - away 


‘ gows, which New mopet fora bride’s going-away gown, of mastic cloth with silk braid and orna- 
this year is ments; yoke and cuffs of tucked cream silk and écru guipure; belt and sleeves of green. 
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Bripe’s PRINCESSE WEDDING GowN; white satin with flounces and yoke of white lace; scarf of old 
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Weppinc cown of white crépe de Chine; lace yoke and cuffs; draped satin belt with little bows. Myrtle 
is newer than orange blossoms. 
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Smart Paris mope for a bride’s house gown; very fine thin quality of raspberry- 
red cloth cat-stitched with the same color silk; each edge finished with a sort of 
whip-stitch effect in two rows; tiniest gold buttons; lace blouse. 









made of pale 
gray, light 
tan, or pink- 
ish mauve 
eloth or veil- 
ing. The full 
skirt—full at 
the sides and 
back—and the 
full waist 
with V- 
shaped bertha 
effect outlined 
with braid are 
more fash- 
ionable than 
the coat and 
skirt of last 
year. If a 
coat and skirt 
costume is 
chosen, it 
must be a 
short coat, 
and the gown 
must be elabo- 
rately made. 
A veiling or 
silk costume 
is always in- 
cluded in the 
bride’s outfit, 
three or four 
smart after- 
noon or even- 
ing gowns, 
and matinées 
and tea- 
gowns. Lin- 
gerie must be 
of the finest 
material, and 
hand-work is 
chosen in 
preference to 


anything else. * 
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J 
Paris MOpgL for a bride’s tea-gown; pale rose velour and same color mousseline with trimming of inch- Hw 
wide pink satin ribbon laid in double box pleats at intervals. _ 
R 
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Four USEFUL SILK PETTICOATS.—Gray taffeta with pleatings of mousseline. Green atid black changeable silk 
with black velvet ribbon. Pink taffeta with black lace. Brocade with point d’esprit ruffle. 
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4 ~ = wie ir “ mss - ; 
Bripe’s Gown for calling (Paris model); soft-finished café-au-lait taffeta trimmed with darker velvet 
ribbons; ruffles and blouse of soft cream lace under the fancy bolero. S 
om ' a 
: A Jae Pe SAN s 
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smart as they were. A 
medium size in a large 
hat is better suited to 
some faces than is the small hat that 
has been so fashionable this winter. 
Therefore, in buying a hat, this 
should be considered. The brims of 
the hats are, as a rule, flat, and bent 
in and out in graceful curves. 

One style has the brim raised at 
the left side, with flowers and 
rosettes of ribbon underneath, and 
with some flowers again on the out- 
side of the crown. Another style has 
a brim that turns up sharply and 
underneath is trimmed with pleat- 
ings of lace or chiffon, and with 
flowers or leaves nestled close to the 




















SprinGc Tursan of braided fancy straw in two 
shades of green; stiff green wings. 


ILLINERY is now to be rank- 
ed among the fine arts, and 
the study of it is most en- 

grossing. There is not now, as is 
sometimes the case, a cast-iron rule 
as to some one especial shade being 
the only one possible, but there are an 
‘infinite number of shades and styles 
that are to be had, and not only twice 
a year—summer and winter—but 
four times—spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter—with occasional epochs 
between, when what are called the ad- 
vance styles are put before the public. 

Large hats are very much toned 
down—that is to say, the exaggerated Turan of green straw, with bunches of green vel- 
effects are no longer thought s0 vet ribbon and pale green grapes. 
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hair. One rather eccen- 
tric flat shape has bows 
of velvet inside the brim, 
and quantities of flowers 
outside. This, however, 
ean be reversed if the 
flowers are more becom- 
ing close to the face. 
Hats of tulle and fine 
net, shirred and pleated, 
will be the first worn 
this spring. They are 
made of tulle the color of 
the costume, or of black, 
are trimmed with a pom- 
pon of ostrich feathers 
and an aigrette, and are 
very smart and delicious- 
ly light. They are attract- 











LeGHorN HAT of the new mushroom shape 
trimmed with pale blue hydrangeas and a 
twist of mauve liberty satin around the crown. 


ive made in black and white 
—that is, of black net or tulle 
with pipings of white, and then 
with the pompon of white and 
the aigrette of black. These hats 
are suitable to wear with cloth, 
veiling, or silk-gowns, and are 
extremely useful, for, in spite 
of their being made of. what 
are considered perishable fab- 
rics, they will stand an’ ex 
traordinary’ amount of hard 
wear, as the pleatings are set 
close together and the hats are 
strongly made. 

Fancy straw hats of all kinds 
and all colors will be fash- 
ionable this year in the small 


’ 
Hat of black’ tulle or chiffon with jet bands; white and the large shapes. Cocks 
ostrich pompon with blaek aigrette. feathers, ostrich feathers, and 
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Hat made entirely of little frills of white tulle set on a tulle-covered wire frame; black velvet ribbon 
rosette and trimming, and wreath of tiny pink rosebuds all around the top. 


flowers of all kinds and descrip- 
tions will be used as trimmings, 
and queer odd colors in ribbons 
and flowers will be seen on the hats 
made of embroidery and lace. All- 
white hats and all-black hats will 
be fashionable again, but not so 
smart as last year, for the rule at 
present is to have colored effects in 
everything, and hats as well as 
clothes follow the rule. 

The turbans with a point in front 


Or ne ee 


that have been worn all winter are 
modified by having the point left 
off and a round effect thus given. 
The English walking hat is coming 
again into favor, and is made in the 
light materials as well as in the 4 
rough straw, or in the fine chip that 
came into style last year. This is 
a shape that, as a rule, is becoming, 
and can be arranged to suit different 
faces by the changing of the trim- 
ming. But it is a rather severe style 
































SPRING HATS 











of hat, better suited to tailor gowns 
than to the more elaborate veilings 
and silks, which latter require more 
elaborate hats than have usually been 
allotted to them. 

One exceedingly becoming hat is 
curved up slightly all around, and 
under the brim, against the hair, a 
tiny wreath of flowers is placed, en- 
tirely covering the band that holds 
the hat in place. The flowers shown 
already for the spring hats are ex- 




























e 
Hat of alternate rows of fine black straw and quilled old-rose satin ribbon; deep red roses on the top 
and under the brim, with dull gray-green foliage as a background 





quisite in make and materials, and 
the colorings follow not only nature 
itself, but also all of the new shades 
that are made in dress materials. 
Often, too, the ribbon or chiffon that 
is used on the gown is repeated on 
the hat in pleatings or ruchings. 
For older women the toque shape 
will still prevail, usually made with 
a fluted brim and some trimming that 
stands up—an aigrette alone or in 
one of the popular ostrich pompons. 
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S is customary at the begin- 
A ning of every season, the 
positive announcement is 

made that shirt-waists are no 
longer fashionable, and that every 
skirt must have a waist to match; 
yet, strange to say, the shops are 





WHITE LINEN SHIRT-wWaAIST with yoke of tucked 
lawn; starched linen collar. 





BLUE LINEN SHIRT-WAIST with circles and bands 
of white embroidery. 


full of the most fascinating designs 
for shirt-waists, and seamstresses 
and dressmakers alike are busy ma- 
king blouses. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the shirt-waist is an abso- 
lutely essential garment, and can no 
more be’ dispensed with than a coat 
or skirt. In a handsome costume it 
is not so fashionable to have a waist 
of different material from the skirt, 
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Mopet s1ouse of very pale blue cloth in which are punched holes of graduated ‘sizes- buttonholed with 
heavy white silk ; blue silk cords and lace yoke and cuffs, r : 





but, none the less, with the coat-and skirt there are many occasions when 
a cloth waist, in fact, one of any material exeepting late-or linen, silk or 
satin, is most uncomfortable to wear‘ under the ¢oat, and when’ the smart 
separate waist is the only correct style. 

The enormous prices asked for many of ‘the new waists is appalling. 
Those made of fine hand-work, in the old English style of embroidery, or 
in the heavy buttonhole stitch, with real lace and tiny tucks, cost as much 
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that can be made up very inexpen- 
sively. 

There are muslins and all thin ma- 
terials that come by the yard already 
embroidered — of course machine- 
work, but none the less attractive. 
These are made very much on the 
same lines as last year; if possible, 
to give a fuller effect in front, how- 


--ever, and with the shoulders even 


‘more sloping, and with the sleeves as 
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SHIRT-WAIST MODEL for white or solid-color linen , 
stitching should be of the same color as the blouse; 
large hemispherical gold buttons. 


and more than was formerly thought 
excessive for an entire summer gown. 
One hundred and fifty dollars seems 
rather excessive for a shirt-waist, 
and yet such prices are asked and ob- 
tained, on the ground that the work 
is most exquisite. There are a few 
cheaper varieties offered at $75 and 
$85 that in the months to come may 
be marked down to $50. But, fortu- 
nately for the majority of women, to 
whom the reckless expenditure of 
money is unknown, there are this 
season a great many different shapes 
of most attractive separate waists 


large as ever. Then there are the 
more practical and rather severely 
plain waists of heavier linen and of 
duck and piqué that require no trim- 





SMART NEW MODEL sHirT-waltsT of red linen in 
pin tucks and embroidered in a heavy raised design 
with the same color red linen floss. 
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DaAiNTY YELLOW SILK WAIST with underblouse or 
yoke of white batiste; black silk pipings on the tabs, 
and tiny silver buttons. 


ming and have pleats down the front, 
but none at the back. If a yoke is 
most becoming, there are models with 
the yoke; otherwise it is indicated by 
the arrangement of the pleats and 
embroidered bands. A charming style 
in medium-weight muslin or lawn 
has a band of open-work embroidery 
down the front, with cuffs and 
collar to match, but no other trim- 
ming. 

Among the sheer muslins are many 
most attractive designs that make 
up well in shirt- waists. Some of 
these have the entre-deux of lace 
woven in with the muslin; others 
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have a fancy dot; and others again 
have entre-deux of embroidery. The 
effect is almost exactly the same as 
that of the waists that are made by 
hand of plain muslin with lace and 
embroidery in sections, and of course 
the cost of these last is only one- 
third that of the woven ones. There 
is no necessity for any elaborate style 
in these materials; in fact, the more 
simple they are the better, with 
some fulness on the shoulder if that 
is more becoming, or in front under 
the band—the band, by the way, be- 
ing of lace or embroidery with an 
edge of lace at either side. 








Green-CHECKED MADRAS TRAVELLING WAIST; pin- 
tucks across the shoulders; tiny green jade buttons 
and black stitching. 
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Paris MODEL Gown of white Japanese crape printed in a design with tiny 
gold dots; ruffles of white gauze edged with gold ribbon; gold ribbon shoulder 
straps and a wider band around the décolletage and draped as a belt. 





OR the @ 
early WY 
spring he 


there is not any } 
marked differ- I | 
ence in the | 
evening gowns 
from those 
that were worn 
during the win- 
ter, but for 
summer it is 
thought smart- 
er to have a 
distinct change 
of fashion. 
Light mate- ( & 
rials, transpar- ay 
ent fabrics, ¥, 

seem always | 
more in keep- 

ing with the 
summer weath- 
er than the 
heavy silks or 
satins, and if 
silk or satin is 
used for an 
evening gown 
the lightest 
possible quali- 
ty is chosen— 
not, of course, 
a cheap quali- 
ty, but a soft 
and light 
weight. 

Lace and net 
gowns of all 
kinds are very 
smart this year, 
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EVENING Gown of pale green taffeta inlet with motifs of white lace, blouse forming a guimpe of lace. 
Black velvet edges, bows, and belt; lace elbow ruffles and vest. 
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EvENING Gown of mousseline shaded from the palest pink to deep red, entirely plissée; shirred 
ribbons of deep red velvet with draped girdle and sash ends to match. 


















EVENING GOWNS 





























































the embroidered taffeta 
silks and muslins are equally in 
demand. Fine muslins and or- 
gandies of all kinds will be used 
for dinner gowns, and can be 
made extremely elaborate if 
enough lace is used with them. 
Flounced skirts are more and 
more liked all the time, and, 
alas! a greater quantity of ma- 
terial is required to make the 
popular evening gown. When 
the skirts are not flounced, and 
very often when they are, they 
s~ are gathered or shirred around 
the hips—the shirring put in in 
such fashion as not to add to the 
size of the figure. When it is 
impossible to put in enough 
shirring around the hips to 
make the skirt as full as de- 
sired, the shirring is made sep- 
arately and the skirt itself is 
most cleverly fastened to the 
shirring and hangs as full as 
desired below the hips. 

Fringe of all kinds is a fash- 
ionable trimming on the evening 
gowns made of silk or net, and 
the rule is that it must match 
exactly in color. This is not al- 
ways possible to get, so a good 
plan is to buy the white fringe 
and have it dyed. With a gown 
that has three flounces edged 
with fringe the rule is that 
there shall be a bertha of the 
material also edged with the 
fringe; but as this is not always 
- becoming, an additional bertha 
Sy of lace is put on, making a softer 
effect around the shoulders. 

Accordion-pleating seems des- 
tined to have a new lease of life, 
and white and colored chiffon Eveninc Gown of rose crépe de Chine; insertion of 


and net are made up m ac- écru guipure; belt, flat rosettes, and ruches, of rose 
cordion-pleated evening gowns. satin around the lace and at the foot. 
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HILDREN’S fashions for 
spring and summer are of 
course more or less on the 

same order as last year, but different 
materials are used and different 
colors. More or less variety is dis- 
cernible to the keen observer, al- 
though it must be confessed that the 
first glance at children’s fashions 
does not show any such marked 
change as one finds in the fashions 
intended for older people. 

The short-waisted child is not fash- 
ionable. If blind Nature should 
have bestowed upon her child a 
short waist, it behooves the mother 
to conceal that fact by dressing the 


child in the very long-waisted frocks 
that are considered the correct styles 
at present. Both boys and girls of 
tender years wear these one-piece 
frocks with abnormally long waists, 
and piqué, linen, muslin, and flannel 
are alike fashionable, while white is 
the favorite color. Piqué frocks are 
either trimmed with bands of em- 
broidery, with round collars of lace 
or embroidery, or have no trimming 
at all. The pleated ones are not so 
new as the style that is gathered, but 
tne pleated frocks have gained such 
a hold on popular fancy that they 
are preferred to the new styles both 
for boys and for girls. 





LitTLe Bov’s LINEN sUIT 
with wash braid. 


Low 


SUMMER AFTERNOON FROCK 
of nainsook and lace. 


ALA 
ties if ors 


sertion and tucked yoke. 






Brive Mapras with white in- 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The practical and becoming fashion of 
dressing boys in sailor clothes still con- 
tinues to be very much in vogue, and 
these suits are made on exactly the same 
lines as they always have been; in fact, 
there is but the one pattern to choose 
from, and flannel, serge, piqué, duck, and 
galatea are all materials used in their con- 








CuiLp’s Frock of India silk or louisine and lace, which 
may be copied in soft wash goods and cmbroidery. 














CHILD’S SPRING JACKET of any desired col- 
or trimmed with rows of stitching and braid of 
a darker shade. 


struction, just as has been the 
ease for years past. There is 
really no novelty for boys. Both 
short and long trousers are fash- 
ionable — the long ones are 
rather smarter, but short ones 
are so much more comfortable 
for boys to play in that they are 
really preferred by the boys 
themselves. But for formal oc- 
casions the long trousers are 
chosen, whether the suit be dark 


blue serge, white serge, or white 
> 
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Bov’s BLUE SERGE SAILOR su!IT with white duck 
collar and shield; pale blue bands. 


duck. For outside wear with a sailor 
suit either a reefer or a covert coat is 
suitable. Just at the moment the 
covert coat still seems to be the fa- 
vorite, although the reefer is the 
more appropriate to the sailor style 
of dress. 

The outside coats worn by little 
girls this year are very attractive, 
and often follow closely on the lines 
of those designed for grown-up wom- 
en. The loose sacque coats are espe- 
cially becoming to small girls, and 





look well over short pleated 
piqué or wool skirts. These in 
red, blue, tan, green—in fact, 
any color — made of light- 
weight material and trimmed 
with braid, are exceedingly 
smart and becoming, and are 
decidedly new this year. Blue is 
a color that is always useful and 









VeRY SMALL Bov’s Dress of fine white linen with em- 


broidered collar, and insertion. 
oe 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





CuiLp’s nat of rough white splints trimmed with 
red poppies, and a red taffeta bow in front. 


generally becoming, and a blue coat 
is always a good and safe invest- 
ment. Very dainty and attractive 
are the muslin frocks made in either 
colored or white muslin, rather sim- 
ple in design, with one or two ruffles 
headed with a band of insertion, a 
full waist with bishop sleeves and 
trimmed with a cape collar of the 
muslin, on which are rows of em- 
broidery or lace, as the case may be. 
Such a frock as this is considered 
smart enough to wear for dress occa- 
sions, and at the same time it is per- 
fectly appropriate for afternoon or 
church wear. It is in much better 
taste than a silk or more elaborately 
made frock. The rather coarse, 
heavy pongee, in natural color, white 
and in other shades, is considered 
possible for frocks for girls of eight 
or ten years or older, but these 
frocks must have collars and trim- 


So 
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mings of lawn or batiste embroidery 
to make them look just like the wash 
frocks. In fact, they are wash 
frocks, for these pongees launder al- 
most as well as linen, especially the 
heavy white qualities. 

Little girls’ hats this spring and 
summer will have very little trim- 
ming aside from the exquisite 
wreaths of flowers that are made in 
such variety and profusion. Bows 
of velvet or liberty satin ribbon will 
be used with the flowers or alone on 
the morning or travelling hats, as 
flowers'soon show the effects of rough 
wear. There are also some hats of 
coarse straw with trimming of a 
contrasting straw braid that are 
good for rough use. 





—, 
Amis 


CuiLp’s sTRAW BONNET with odd fluted crown; 


old-pink trimmed with black and white daisies. 
b 
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Speinc wrap of black taffeta inlet wjth écru guipure which is bound 
with black satin or velvet ribbon, a little frill of the same ribbon around 
the pastilles, which are padded up in relief, on the jacket and sleeves. 


PRING wraps are 
very necessary for 
this season, so 
many gowns are now 
made with skirt and 
waist to match but 
without any outer coat. 
It is always safest to 
have an extra wrap that 
may be put on should 
the weather prove cool. 
There are long coats, 
rather shapeless, and 
yet not so shapeless as 
they at first sight ap- 
pear, for in reality they 
are shaped at the side 
seams and carefully 
fitted over the shoul- 
ders. They are long— 
usually three - quar- 
ter or full-length coats, 
and are made of light- 
weight cloths in tan, 
gray, white, a very 
pretty shade of blue, and 
a queer shade of green. 

Noticeable among the 
new features of these 
wraps are the long 
shoulders and the fact 
that they are high at 
the throat, with stand- 
ing collar, or quite col- 
larless. Unless on a 
coat intended to be 
worn with a skirt to 
match, there are no la- 
pels or revers. The 
military style of coat, 
buttoned to the throat, 
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and, as has been 
said, the collar- 
less neck, are the 
two models to be 
used most this 
year. Odd and 
} effective wraps of 
,. Silk, shapeless 
wy =6jackets half- 
re length, capes with 
ti” long fichu | ends 
| 

y 











and a half circu- 
lar shape, are all 
f very popular and 
are trimmed with 
bands of pinked 
ruchings of the 
silk or with 
| shirred chiffon. 
4. The pinked ruch- 
€ ings are, however, 
| the most  fash- 
ionable and 
rather smarter 
for the moment. 
A strong re- 
semblance may be 
y noted between 
KS these spring 














Ped) wraps and the 
or cloth evening 
G ) wraps that have 

4) been worn this 


winter, and the 
same fashion of 
the deep lace cape 
is one of the 
striking features. 
A new braid that 
has been used be- 
fore on __ street 
gowns is seen on 
these coats. It has really a silk finish, but is a mohair braid, and is put on 
in zigzag pattern, and then long ends are left hanging, each end fastened 
with a tassel. This is a decidedly odd fad, but an effective one. 





SHORT SACQUE COAT of gray herring-bone wool with black velvet collar and 
square steel buttons; inverted pleats stitched flat to near the hem. 
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Srrinc wrap of tan taffeta strapped with cloth; embroidered 


vest of the cloth, and two big fancy buttons. 


The blouse coats, belted in, are 
very comfortable and useful, but 
they are appropriate only for morn- 
ings or for travelling. A new fad 
of a belt of soft-finished Suéde 
leather or kid, made wide to be 
drawn full around the waist, adds a 
decidedly novel touch to these coats. 
To some there is a vest attached, 
buttoning across in double-breasted 
style. 

The loose short coats of taffeta 





and pongee still hold their 
place. They are plain and 
pleated, with capes and with 
deep yokes. Odd designs 
show in the sleeves and some 
extremely effective orna- 
ments in the shape of clasps, 
buttons, and buckles give 
individuality to the smart 
garments. There are some 
quite fantastic modes in 
the square-cut Eton jackets. 
These may look very smart 
for the moment; but they 
are not a wise style to fol- 
low, being too outré to re- 
main in favor with women 
of good taste. 

Plain coats of covert cloth 
and herring-bone weave will 
be used again, of material 
contrasting with the gown. 
One new model for these 
coats has an inverted box 
pleat in each side of the 
front, the pleats being 
stitched flat to quite near 
the lower edge of the coat. 
The velvet collar and cuffs 
and odd square steel buttons 
make this a coat which, 
though severely simple in its 
lines and general style, is 
unusually smart. With the 
mixed cheviots which are so much 
shown for morning and travelling 
gowns there will be a decided re- 
vival of the separate coat of covert 
cloth in light shades of brown. 

Taffeta coats, to match.suits or 
not, as it happens, are trimmed with 
stitched bands of cloth, as a rule. 
Elaborate vests of brocades and em- 
broidered silk are in most of these 
jackets, which are made collarless, 
and are very smart and becoming. 
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HILE 
W there is 

no age 
limit to the 
fashions as they 
are set forth, 
and the new de- 
signs are modi- 
fied to suit the 
schoolgirl or the 
grandmother, 
yet, after all, it 
is a mistake for 
a woman, after 
she has passed 
her first youth, 
to dress in ex- 
actly the same 
style as the 
schoolgirl. 
There are now 
plenty of fash- 
ions to choose 
from that are 
suitable for el- 
derly women and 
that lend them 
dignity and ele- 
gance, and these 
in reality make 
a woman look 
younger than if 
she chooses 
colors and mod- 
els intended and 
suited for the 
very young girl 
or woman. 

As has often 
been said in the 
Bazar, a woman 
as she grows 








ELperty woman’s Gown of figured black goods trimmed with black silk braid, 
yoke and cuffs of black lace over white; fancy black silk braid outlining the yoke 
and front, and used as a belt. 
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ELDERLY LADY'S STREET CosTuME Of fine mixed black and white wool 
goods; pipings of white silk with a black velvet stripe and buttons 





older can wear 
much handsomer 
materials than 
when she is 
young; in fact, 
older women look 
better in rich ma- 
terials; and while, 
of course, expen- 
sive materials are 
not within the 
reach of every 
purse, it is possi- 
ble to choose such 
materials and col- 
orings as look 
rich and hand- 
some, if only a 
little care and 
thought are be- 
stowed on the 
choosing. The 
long lines and 
rather loose ef- 
fects are much 
more becoming to 
older women than 
the tight - fitting 
or eccentric fash- 
ions that are pos- 
sible for girlhood. 
Long coats, 
cloaks, and wraps 
are always becom- 
ing to older wom- 
en, and this year 
the rather odd 
style of loose-fit- 
ting coats with 
capes trimmed 
with fringe or 
lace is exceed- 
ingly attractive 
and can be made 
in satin, silk, 
lace, or veiling. 
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ELDERLY LADY'S CHURCH Gown of veiling and black lace over white; black tulle on the collar and tied , A 
in a large bow; the tulle also forms two little rosettes on the boned and fitted belt. 4 














Street Gown of gray cheviot with white mohair braid; white Suéde belt, and 


white vest with pearl bal! buttons. 
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HE spring 
T street gown is 

always a very 
attractive part of 
the outfit, and al- 
though it cannot, in 
this climate, be 
worn for a _ very 
long time, it is con- 
sidered most essen- 
tial. This spring 
there are so many 
different styles to 
choose from, and so 
many different col- 
ors, that it is a 
problem to decide 
on just what is be- 
coming and suita- 
ble. 

The question of 
the long or short 
skirt has been de- 
cided in this way: 
for a regular street 
gown, for travel- 
ling, and for gen- 
eral wear, the short 
skirt is the smart- 
est; for a costume 
in the least elabo- 
rate, to be worn in 
the afternoon and 
for rather more 
dressy occasions, 
and made in fine 
cloth, silk, or vel- 
vet, the long skirt 
is the only possible 
one—and so the 
matter stands at 
present. The short- 
skirt costume with 
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coat to match is 
very attractive 
and, as a rule, 
becoming. The 
long coat is not 
generally worn, 
but some of the 
smartest cos- 
tumes of the 
spring are made 
with it. There 
are any number 
of rather fanci- 
ful shapes in the 
short coats, and 
a most attractive 
medium - length 
reefer coat that 
in all probability 
will be the fa- 


vorite model of 

the season. 
Mixed mate- 
rials for general 
wear, smooth 
cloths and nov- 
| elty cloths for 
: the more elabo- 
rate gowns, and 
cloth trimmed 


with silk, are 
made up in. de- 
cidedly intricate 
styles, but with 
very good re - ys: rte yo (Ie . 
sults. Many of " ee - 
the coats have Gray camel’s-hair and velvet street or calling gown, with full Eton jacket; blouse 
capes, many have of panne velvet with draped belt. 
deep shoulder 
seams, and all are on the order that gives the wide and sloping shoulder ef- 
feet. The favorite model and the one which probably will be the most popu- 
lar for every-day use is in black and white with either a plain or pleated 
skirt, the reefer coat trimmed with lapels of black-and-white braid edged 
with green. The sleeves are of medium size, gathered into a cuff of the 
black and white and green. 

Tight-fitting short coats, that may have an attached skirt if length is 
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wn of Havana-brown cloth and black silk braid; circles of orange velvet. 
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desired, are fin- 
ished with a 
narrow belt 
and buckle, and 
have a_ tight- 
fitting white 
waistcoat of 
cloth or heavy- 
ribbed satin. A 
charming mod- 
el of this de- 
scription has a 
two-flounced 
skirt, and then 
the skirt of 
the coat adds a 
third flounce. 
Flounced and 
gathered skirts 
are made up in 
cloth and silk 
and in the nov- 
elty fabrics. 
These skirts 
are difficult to 
make, and not 
always becom- 
ing. For the 
moment _ they 
are very fash- 
ionable, but 
they. are liable 
to go out of 
fashion sooner 
than the plain 
ones. 

A charming 
costume of 
black-and- 
white mixed 
material has a 
skirt that is 
pleated at the 
sides and fin- 
ished with 
three ruffles, 
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the top one 
headed by a 
fancy braid. 
The front 
breadth is quite 
plain and looks 
as though it 
were a_ petti- 
coat. The coat 
—a belted 
blouse — opens 
to show a 
double-breasted 
waistcoat of 
white cloth 
with round 
buttons. The 
full bishop 
sleeves are fin- 
ished below the 
elbow with 
tight - fitting 
cuffs of the ma- 
terial trimmed 
with three rows 
of the braid. 
The large 
amount of ma- 
terial required 
| for these skirts 
makes them 
heavy, so it is - 
well to choose 
as light a 
weave as possi- 
ble. The rule 
is that the 
skirts must be 
long at the 
sides and in 
front as well as 
in the back, 
and this makes 
them extremely re ee ee 
difficult to hold Wate aa. eee 


up properly. SHORT STREET Gown of blue corduroy and cloth; black braid trimmings. 
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BROWN TWEED STREET GOWN with 
vest of cream cloth. 


Two materials combined 
is one of the fashions of 
the moment. A gown of 
cloth will have bands of 
silk or satin, with sleeves 
or half-sleeves of the satin, 
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or vice versa. The gown will be of silk, with 
the trimmings of cloth. Light-colored gowns 
will be trimmed with bands of the same color 
or of some contrasting color, and again it is 
fashionable to wear very pale gray trimmed 
with black, or tan trimmed with brown. The 
great disadvantage of this fashion is that the 
gown is thus so marked and distinctive that 





Suort Gown of brown and red mixed cheviot with black velvet 
trimming edged with silk braid. 
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oe 
A 
muslins, the skirts flounced, but 
J fitting close around the body above 
the flounce. Short jackets are seen, 
in the old-fashioned. square bolero 
effect over a full blouse-waist. 
g 





SuHorT street Gown of mixed-gray smooth- 
finished cloth with gun-metal buttons. 


a second season finds it relegated 
to the shelf. 

The smartest gowns of all this 
year will be the taffeta, both black 
and colored, trimmed with velvet 
or embroidered on the taffeta in Street press of indistinct black and gray check, 
the same designs as the tambour with black silk braid trimmings. 
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4 | USLINS of all kinds and de- 
|| scriptions are to be very 
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fashionable and are most 

elaborately made up, trimmed with 
lace and em- 
if broidery, or 
made of the 
muslin embroid- 





ered in patterns. 

Flounced 
{| skirts and 
hy plain skirts, 
pleated or 
gathered 


>~’.4 at the hips 

éy? nN 
7 | c } 
ef or with 
Wy rows of 
Al shirring 
ae | and puff- 
Qi ing, or 
| those made 
all in one 


piece with 


Linen of any desired color with pin tucks and 
stitched bands; edge of fancy white cotton braid. 
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ash Fou 


a girdle effect of 

lace or embroid- ( 
ered entre- 
deux or fine 
tucking, will 
be worn. 


This bodice 














Simp_te wasn Gown of linen with contrasting 
color set in the ends of the straps. 





effect is seen on the lower part of 
the waist as well as on the upper 
part of the skirt. Quantities of the 
finest hand-work are used—French 
knots, hem-stitching, and tucking. 
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narrow bias bands of white taffeta cat-stitched over white, with guipure motifs. 
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OMING home from school Ruth always her steps a little. It was Richard 
walked slowly until she heard some —he always caught up at just the same place, 
(Boys are rather monotonous.) 


one behind her, when she quickened being a boy. 


“* Let's make up, Ruthte,” he said. 


~~ fen< 


“You don’t know who 
my best girl is,” said 
Richard, one day, throw- 
ing stones at the trees as 
they walked along. 

“Ts it Lucy Stone?” 

His disgust was  in- 
tense. “Guess again,” he 
added, tenderly. “She 
looks like you.” 

“Ts it my sister?” 

“N-aw! There it is on 
that sign,” he said, point- 
ing to a sign in a vacant 
lot. 

She asked every letter 
but the R. Then all of a 
sudden she began to run, 
crying, gleefully, “Oh, I 
know, I know! It’s Rose!” 

“Stupid!” he shouted 
after her. “It’s you.” 

But she was skipping 
far down the street, her 
braid bobbing behind her, 
and he did not see her 
again until the next day. 

“Who's your best fel- 
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They had a composition to write. It was 
about Longfellow, and the teacher had put 
some questions on the board which they must 
answer: Where was he born? Where did he 
live? For what was he noted? Tell two 
anecdotes about him. What else can you 
say about him? 

Richard knew all about him, and had reach- 
ed the “ what else” when, stopping to think, 
he caught sight of Ruth, sitting at her desk. 
Tears rolled slowly down Ruth’s cheeks. She 
had “been looking round ” while the teacher 
had been telling them about Longfellow. 

Those tears hurt Richard so that he trod 
underfoot every law of boyhood and met Ruth 
at the very school gate. He told her where 
Longfellow lived, and when; where he was 
born; when he died; and two anecdotes. And 
then she agreed to go with him to get pussy- 
willows. 

Who ever saw the first pussy-willows in the 
hands of a grown-up? The children always 
find them first. There is some mysterious 
bond between the soft little thing, pushing 
out of its brown shell, and the child-heart 
beating so rapturously above it; the same 
soft glow suffuses it and the child-cheek 
against which it is laid. 








‘Who wrote this note ?’’ 





low?” he asked, eagerly, as he 
caught up. (Boys are monoto- 
nous.) 

“Tlis name’s on that sign, too.” 

“Ts it R?’ he demanded. 

“Tt’s on that line,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Ts it R?” 

“Yes, it is. But maybe it 
isn’t you.” 
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Why did she treat him that 
way? Well, she didn’t love him. 
Yet he was the smartest boy in 
the school. He had brown eyes 
and brown hair and brown cheeks 
with just a dash of red in them. 
But she was sure she did not love 
him. Tears rolled slowly down Ruth's cheeks. 
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She agreed to go ajter Pussy-Willows. 


That day was spring. The next day a little 


lame boy came to school. 


(Something hap- 


pens every day in Ruth’s school.) 


He had no 
crutches! 





The little lame 
boy’s name was John. 
He had been sent 
back from the grade 
above, as he could not 
keep pace with the 
others. Ruth, glan- 
cing at the dragging 
foot, felt the cruelty 
of it. Think of 
putting a lame boy 
back! 

This was Wednes- 
day. Ruth had cast a 
pitying glance at the 
little boy as he swung 
himself down the aisle 
on his crutches. How 
was he going to get 
his composition done 
by Friday, when he 
was lame? It would 
be hard enough for 
her. She tucked her 
legs under the seat. 
She felt terribly 





‘ashamed of them. They 


were so round and they 
could skip so fast. 

When school was 
over and the boys rush- 
ed out in a body the 
lame boy hobbled slow- 
ly down the stairs 
alone. Ruth walked 
boldly up to him. 

“Do you know about 
Longfellow ?” she asked, 
gently. 

“ No. 
you?” 

And Ruth told him 
where he lived, and 
when; where he was 
born; when he died; 
and two anecdotes—all* 
that Richard had told 
her. Her own compo- 
sition was never writ- 
ten. She felt as if she 
had given it to the lame 
boy. She heard Rich- 


ard’s shout as he raced 


Tell us, won't 


in the school yard, and she resolved never to 
speak to him again, she felt so sorry for 


John. 

All uncon- 
scious of his 
fate, Richard 
succeeded _ that 
day in having 
his seat changed 
so that he sat 
in the row next 
to Ruth. He 
pushed ahead of 
the other boys as 
they all trooped 
in. She saw 
him, but did not 
look. Presently 
she began to 
write a note. 
Not behind her 
Geography, but 
openly, on her 
desk. Richard’s 
heart beat high. 
He remembered 
the day they had 
gone for pussy- 
willows; he re- 





Renan 


He limped clumsily away 


to watch the boys. 











THE 


membered how she had let him 
help her with her composition; he 
remembered how he had asked her 
who her best fellow was. She was 
going to tell him now. 

She folded up the note and 
threw it over to the lame boy. 
She never would have done it if 
Richard had not had his seat Hf 
changed. That made her feel so 
sorry for John. 


Still Richard 


did not under- 


stand. It seemed just the other 
day that they had found the 
pussy-willows. 

“TI was a hundred in every- 


thing, to-day,” he said, proudly, 
as he met her on the broad board 
walk which led from the school 
«door. 

She turned up her nose. 

He resolved never to look at a 
lesson again in his life; and ta- 
king a “ start,” he ran at a terrible 
speed past her and leaped the 
school fence, without touching it. 
The boys all closed around him and 
they made for the ball-grounds. 

The lame boy cannot run at all. He must 
go on crutches all his life. All his life long! 

But did she love him enough to marry 
him? Ruth questioned herself as she walked 
slowly home. Well, Richard didn’t care, any- 
way. If he did he would catch up with her 
the way he always used to. How far, far 
away those days seemed! Life is real, life is 
earnest, and the grave is not its goal. That 
was in one of their pieces. And if he chose 
to catch up with Lucy Stone, who cared? She 
would devote her life to John—and the poor. 
She would make the world happy. 

She went to school early the next morn- 
ing and fixed John’s desk, before any one 
came. She waited and waited. Was he sick? 
Was he dead? At the last minute the boys 
came trooping in, and with them John. 

He had no crutches! He ran! 

Have you ever felt as if some one had come 
along and given the steady earth a twirl—like 
this? round and round! 

“Ain’t you going to be lame forever?” 
asked Ruth. 

“Naw,” he said. “I just fell down-stairs 
and hurt my leg a little.” 

“Tl help you.with your lessons,” she of- 
fered at recess. (For he certainly was pale.) 
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The next day a little lame boy 


came 
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“ Bother!” he said. “I want to 
play,” and he limped clumsily 
away to watch the boys running. 

Richard won. He did not look 
at Ruth. He looked at Lucy 
Stone. And that day he had his 
seat changed back. Ruth wrote 
a note to John. She was going to 


show Richard she didn’t care. As 
the note flew across the aisle the 
teacher turned. She came and 


picked it up. Ruth’s heart seem- 
ed to turn to stone. 

“ Who wrote this note?” 

There was a deep silence in the 
room. 

“The boy who wrote this note 
stand up, or I shall read it aloud 
before the whole school.” 

Ruth trembled. Her heart beat 
so loud she knew they 
would hear. 

“T shall read it aloud, 
— » then,” said the teacher, 
Y unfolding it. Ruth hid 
her face in her arms on 
the desk. How much can 
people bear and not die? 

Richard rose into the aisle. 

“So it’s yours, is it?’ said the teacher. 
He was made to stand up before the gir's 


to school. 





They went and sat in the big swing. 
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She turned up her nose. 


until school was out, the note in his out- 
stretched hand. 

He was laughed at now. He was shamed. 
And all for her. She longed to stand up with 
him before all the school—two outcasts! 

After school he did not even look at her. 
He spoke to Lucy Stone again. (That made 
the third time he had spoken to her.) 

Ruth never looked at the lame boy again. 
She would never look at Richard again, she 





said to herself. She walked away from 
school slowly, hoping he would catch up. She 
looked at the things in the fancy-store win- 
dow, just glancing around once in a while. 
Perhaps the boys would not let him go home. 
They were pointing their fingers at him and 
saying, “ S—s—shame!” 

How could she keep on going to school if 
he never spoke to her? She remembered how 
the girls had giggled as he stood there, and 
her fists doubled up. “I will speak first,” she 
determined. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that she had 
not lingered in the school yard. The little 
boys never wasted their energies in remem- 
bering anything that happeried in school. 
Richard had won at marbles, and passing by 
Lucy Stone, he had dropped his best two mar- 
bles for her. At last he started for home. 
He caught up with Ruth. (Are boys really 
monotonous /) 

“Let’s make up, Ruthie,” he cried, gayly. 

She felt hurt. How could he be so happy 
when a life of shame lay before them? 

“Let’s, Ruthie. Come on. Do!” 

“Will you promise never to speak to Lucy 
Stone again?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And to Mary Steiner?” 

“Upon my honor.” 

That sounded very nice. Ruth tried to 
think of something else she could make him 
do, but she could think of nothing. 

They went and sat in the big swing which 
hangs from the apple-tree in Ruth’s garden. 
He gave her his piece of carbon and all the 
marbles he had left, and she agreed to go get 
pussy-willows again. They were so happy 
that she wondered why boys ever quarrelled. 
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HENRY JAMES, in a 
mood of unwonted fretfulness, 
has said a word about the 
“feminization of literature ”; 
and the phrase, coming from 
his pen, is worth considera- 
tion. It is no new thing for novelists of a 
more expansive order to lament that their 
powers have been unduly curbed by the re- 
straining prejudices of women, and that they 
could have written infinitely better books, 
had they only felt at liberty to do so. But 
Mr. James makes no such puerile plaint. He, 
at least, has followed unswervingly his chosen 
and difficult path in letters; he has remained 
faithful to his own clear conception of his 
art, and has never wasted valuable time in 
counting up the prejudices of his readers. 
Therefore, when he speaks of the “ feminiza- 
tion of literature,” he is not flaunting an 
idle grievance, but recording with dispassion- 
ate candor a disagreeable conviction. No one 
supposes for a moment that the feminization 
of anything is a process alluded to with 
thanksgiving. 

The ground for the indictment seems to be 
the gradual disappearance of books written 
essentially for women, and a consequent, and 
not irrational, tendency on the part of women 
to invade the territories of men. This in- 
vasion has reached a point when it cannot fail 
of its influence; and Mr. James is not the only 
critic who hearkens back regretfully to the 
good old days when there was no such confu- 
sion of ideals. A hundred years ago it was a 
matter of serious endeavor to provide mental 
diet of a harmless and unsustaining charac- 
ter for “ young ladies,” who even then nib- 
bled restlessly at the fruit of knowledge. 
That excellent schoolmistress and successful 
author, Mrs. Barbauld, was never weary of 
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explaining to girls how little they ought to 
know. She taught boys in good faith, and 
taught them well and earnestly; but she 
wrote, for the guidance of their sisters, pages 
of animated counsel which were held in high 
esteem. Her most strenuous warnings were 
directed against thoroughness in any field, 
and against the desire to understand things, 
—always a troublesome tendency. Women, 
she affirmed, must be content to accept facts 
without understanding them; and they must 
seek to acquire only such a “tincture of 
knowledge as will make them agreeable com- 
panions to a man of sense.” The best way to 
obtain this “tincture,” this delicate blend of 
ignorance and information, “is from conver- 
sation with a father, a brother, or a friend; 
and by such a course of reading as they may 
recommend.” Mrs. Barbauld was reasonably 
convinced that education so conducted would 
never result in any unwholesome excess of 
enlightenment. 

Swift’s contemptuous criticism upon the 
women of his day, with their vapid accom- 
plishments and their comprehensive igno- 
rance, was echoed, half in despair and half in 
amusement, by the generation that succeed- 
ed him. The difficulty that presented itself 
was always the same,—how to preserve a dis- 
tinctly feminine attitude towards every 
branch of knowledge. Arthur Young, in one 
of his letters, speaks complacently of a “ fair 
friend,” who “had been educated in that 
manner which may be imagined in a lady 
nearly related to a Lord Chief-Justice and 
an Archbishop.” We can imagine it, though 
the combination of Church and state was a 
formidable one. We know what books such 
a distinguished young person would have 
been permitted to read, and we can guess 
what books she read without permission. The 
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browsing at will upon the “fair and whole- 
some pasturage ” of good old English authors 
had not then been recommended, even as an 
education for spinsters; nor was the making 
of “incomparable old maids” the object of 
any one’s ambition. 

It is pleasant to know that Miss Hannah 
More—whose “ Strictures upon Female Edu- 
cation” carried dismay into many a school- 
room—was once roundly censured for impro- 
priety. Dr. Johnson was the only man in 
England who would have dared to do such a 
thing; and he—Heaven pardon him !—seemed 
glad to get the chance. Miss More rashly 
quoted from J'om Jones in his presence; 
whereupon the Doctor, with lowering brows, 
said to her, sternly: “ Madam, I am shocked 
to hear you quote from so vicious a book. 
I am sorry to hear you have read it; a con- 
fession which no modest woman ought to 
make.” 

One wonders the walls did not totter and 
fall when Hannah More was scolded for im- 
modesty. But she took the rebuke in good 
part, though not in a contrite spirit. And, 
after all, it must be remembered that Dr. 
Johnson read the whole of Amelia at a sit- 
ting. Neither would he have been shocked 
nor sorry had his companion quoted from Pa- 
mela or Clarissa Harlowe. For some reason, 
which we cannot fathom, Richardson was held 
to be correct reading for women, and Field- 
ing for men. For some reason, which lies 
deeper still, women read Richardson, and men 
read Fielding. And this acknowledged fact 
in the history of English letters brings us 
straight to the heart of that radical difference 
which underlies the literary tastes of men and 
women, and which may perhaps be held ac- 
countable for the alleged “ feminization” of 
our book-shelves. 

The moral question may be excluded from 
the argument.. To decide between the moral- 
ity of Fielding and Richardson would require 
the judgment of Solomon. One great novel- 
ist made his appeal directly and manfully to 
men; the other to the secret and complicated 
emotions of women. Mr. Francis Parkman 
once asked why women were so “hard on 
Fielding,” inasmuch as they accepted more 
prurient authors without any perceptible 
shock. There is no answer to his inquiry, 
save the old helpless admission, “ Some god 
this severance rules.” It has been also as- 
serted that intelligent women read Thackeray 
with a subdued resentment which thins their 
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pleasure in his work. If this be so, the 
reason—though it is not a good reason—is 
easy to find. It explains, without excusing, 
the petulance of their mental attitude. But 
there are writers who present a more difficult 
problem. Why should Mr. Lang say that M. 
Gérard de Nerval “is a man’s author, not a 
woman’s”? He can give no reason for the 
assumption, save that M. de Nerval’s senti- 
ment, though graceful and abundant, is not 
the kind of sentiment that women love the 
best. Why should Mr. Bagehot say that 
sacred poets thrive by translating the weaker 
portions of Wordsworth and Coleridge into the 
“speech of women”? What is the speech of 
women? Hindoo ladies use softer termina- 
tions than those employed by men; but our 
less pliant tongue admits of no such delicate 
distinctions. Again—though this is another 
side of the question—why should Charlotte 
Bronté have counselled her friend, Miss Ellen 
Nussey, not to read Shakespeare’s comedies? 
and why should Shelley have written to a 
female correspondent: “ The French language 
you already know; and, if the great name of 
Rousseau did not redeem it, it would have 
been perhaps as well that you had remained 
entirely ignorant of it ”? 

In their most rigid or most wayward 
moods, neither Miss Bronté nor Shelley 
would have spoken thus to men. The limita- 
tions that make for the feminization of 
literature have been fostered with disastrous 
solicitude. 

For much of the senseless labelling, “ Wom- 
an’s this” and “Woman’s that,” women 
themselves must be held to blame. They 
have elected to preserve the intangible bar- 
rier which cradles mediocrity and upholds 
their self-content. The incredibly absurd 
scheme of a “ Woman’s Bible,” designed for 
the exclusive spiritual solace, to say nothing 
of the spiritual exaltation, of the devout sex, 
reached the high-water mark of madness. 
The “ Woman’s Commentary” would make 
angels weep. To glorify Eve because the 
serpent could not—or at least did not — 
tempt her with rich clothes is to prove once 
more what hardly needed proof,—that a sense 
of humor is the safeguard of sanity. For 
such vagaries women at large disclaim re- 
sponsibility; they refuse to shoulder their 
crazed sisters’ blame; but the underlying 
sentiment—-a contentious self-esteem—is too 
widely diffused to permit them to stand 
clear of all reproach. It is the same senti- 
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ment which lowers their standards, and 
drives the feminine mind back to the “ in- 
finitely little,” which Queen Caroline—so big 
by nature—said she spent her days in con- 
sidering. 

There is at least a difference of opinion in 
regard to the alleged distaste of women for 
severe and systematic reading. One critic 
in the National Review asserts that neither 
for pleasure nor on principle do they study 
books which would cultivate their minds, and 
give them broad and stable views of life. 
Another makes the comforting statement 
that the good, or, as they are called, the 
“solid” books, taken by women from Eng- 
lish circulating libraries are in the propor- 
tion of two to five,—a very creditable average. 
M. Ernest Quentin Bauchart has shown us, 
in Les Femmes Bibliophiles, that many rare 
and beautiful volumes were for two cen- 
turies collected and treasured by French 
ladies, from Margaret of Valois to Marie 
Antoinette. How far the pleasures of a col- 
lector merge into the pleasures of a student 
is always a delicate point to decide; but Mr. 
Andrew Lang is of the opinion that some of 
these ladies loved their libraries, even to the 
reading point. “ Books and art,” he says 
with happy tolerance, “ were probably more to 
Madame de Pompadour’s liking than the di- 
versions by which she beguiled the tedium of 
Louis XV.; and many a time she would rather 
have been quiet with her plays and novels 
than engaged in conscientiously conducted, 
but distasteful revels.” La Duchesse de 
Montpensier—* La Grande Mademoiselle ”— 
liked only serious and scholarly books. The 
frivolous ones, she used to say, wearied and 
plagued her. La Grande Mademoiselle was 
by no means the wisest of women; but the 
choice does credit to her taste for amusement. 
The romances of her age were a shade less 
diverting than mathematics. 

Their successors are not much livelier to- 
day. Persistent story-readers must find their 
diet of an appalling sameness and insipidity. 
When the problem novel burst like a muddy 
meteor upon the world of fiction, women 
hailed it with an enthusiasm which only the 
desperation of ennui can explain. Its pro- 
foundly illogical character offered no barrier 
to their appreciation. They felt that here 
was something easy to read, yet presenting 
food for thought; something which, without 
taxing their intelligence, opened new fields 
of speculation. It was—it is still—more in- 
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teresting than the tale which describes 
through forty chapters the vapid love-mak- 
ing of two young people who exist only for 
courtship and the wedding march. It is more 
stimulating than the story in which senti- 
ment, religion, and domestic economy are 
blended together for the refreshment of the 
female mind. This last product is recom- 
mended as being “wholesome,” by which I 
suppose is meant harmless, as wholesome in 
the sense of nutritious or invigorating can 
never be implied. It has “ winsome” hero- 
ines who bear hardships with sunny resigna- 
tion, dress daintily upon nothing a year, and 
cook to perfection on an odorless oil-stove. 
Its heroes, being designed exclusively for the 
reward of such virtues—like male houris—are 
quite as remote from humanity. Its senti- 
ment is puerile. Its religion lacks nobility 
and distinction. It is a feeble survivor of a 
school of fiction once deservedly popular, a 
school of which Miss Charlotte Yonge was the 
ablest and most honored exponent. 

Now nothing seems less likely than that 
men—unless they were curates—ever spent 
much time in the perusal of Miss Yonge’s 
novels. It is true that Mr. Austin Dobson 
has left on record his ungratified desire to 
read—when a boy—the Heir of Redclyffe. 
The Swiss clergyman who was his tutor for- 
bade this pious indulgence, holding that all 
romances were injurious to youth. But while 
it is pleasant to think that there ever was a 
lad to whom the Church of England novel, 
in its stainless purity, represented forbidden 
fruit, it is not likely that schoolboys, less care- 
fully intrenched, coveted such diversion. The 
Heir of Redclyffe, like The Young Step- 
mother and The Daisy Chain, is an essen- 
tially feminine book. Heartsease, the best of 
Miss Yonge’s stories, ignores the male 
reader from the first page to the last. His 
point of view, his outlook upon life, finds no 
reflection in its pages. Its fault—the fault 
of all Miss Yonge’s work—is one which wom- 
en tolerate and men abhor, a plaintive and 
dispiriting melancholy. Its virtues are dis- 
tinction of sentiment, sanity, an agreeable 
style, and an accurate knowledge of the life 
its author undertakes to describe. Among 
the writers of purely feminine fiction, Miss 
Yonge stands easily first. She is not mawk- 
ish like Miss Muloch, nor contentious like 
Miss Phelps, nor pietistie like Miss Warner. 
Her successors in the field have grown weaker 
and weaker, until their increasing debility 
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has alienated all but the faintest of female 
hearts. The Sunday-school story is now their 
principal medium; and even in this chosen 
field of incompetence there are signs and 
tokens of change. 

Periodical literature still caters largely to 
the taste of women, but in legitimate fields 
and with a practical purpose. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of all maga- 
zines to provide their readers with facts, 
statistics, useful, though not amusing, in- 
formation. A paper on “ Road-building 
among the Moros,” or “ Rapid Transit in our 
Great Cities,” is presumably read by men. 
A paper on “Day Nurseries in Cincinnati,” 
or “Female Physicians in the Orient,” is 
presumably read by women. Broad-minded 
people read both. A small and wise minority 
reads neither. It is claimed that women, hav- 
ing more leisure than men, are more wedded 
to the luxury of magazines. Yet, setting 
aside the fiction, which is usually of a 
colorless character, the best part of the maga- 
zine addresses itself distinctly to men. The 
most intelligent writing is done for them. 
On this score they have no ground for com- 
plaint. 

If the short story owes its senility to the 
fact that women read it, there is room for 
reform, or for a readjustment of ideas. The 
short story depends for its life on periodical 
publications. Unless written by a _ well- 
known and popular author, it cannot, in book 
form, compete with its great rival, the novel. 
‘Therefore it cannot free itself from condi- 
tions, but must work within prescribed limits. 
Now French critics, and some English ones, 
like Mr. Pater and Mr. Matthew Arnold, have 
told us over and over again that working 
within limits is working artistically; it is not 
in a free field, but in obstacles overcome, that 


the artist takes delight. Perhaps the limita- 
tions that critics keep in view differ from 
those imposed by financial considerations. 
Publishers say that a magazine, to be success- 
ful, must be circumspect. It must offend no 
creed, no party, no cherished principles, no 
sense of propriety. It must be a domestic 
blessing, lying openly on schoolroom as well 
as on library tables, and read by sons and 
daughters before passing into their patient 
parents’ hands. To these halcyon conditions 
writers, especially writers of fiction, offer 
some dissent. Art, they say, is not the nurs- 
ling of domesticity. It is not, like a round 
game, designed for the diversion of a happy 
family circle. It must sometimes deal with 
vital, painful, poignant things. It must some- 
times penetrate to the secret thinking of the 
soul, and open the closed page on which are 
written the bitter experiences of life. It can- 
not always be attuned to the innocent outlook 
of youth. 

The protest carries weight; but it is hard 
to think that even the necessity for discre- 
tion accounts satisfactorily for so many feeble 
and foolish stories. It is very hard to think 
that, given more license, their authors would 
develop correctness of style, a power of con- 
struction, knowledge of human nature, the 
art of making this human nature reveal itself 
in conversation, and the charm of a delicate 
humor. These chosen attributes of good fic- 
tion may be associated with fine morality and 
an exquisite sense of reserve. They are al- 
ways sure to be recognized, and valued at 
their worth. Editors welcome them, pub- 
lishers pay for them, readers rejoice in them, 
women offer no barrier to their success. It 
is not the flaccidity of feminine taste which 
stands responsible for the failure of fiction. 
The difficulty is one harder to overcome. 






























ster Settlement, 

and there was to 
be a picnic. To the 
uninitiated mind this 
may not convey much 
of interest or excite- 
ment, but to the chil- 
dren of the settlement 
it meant a day of mil- 
lennial exaltation and 


i was in Westmin- 


gladness. 
This was why they 
Tony. stood, a dozen or 


more of them, grouped 
around the barrel upon which our Mark An- 
tony, otherwise known as Mike O’Brien, ex- 
horted. Judging from the frequent bursts 
of applause and rapt attention of the group, 
Michael appeared to have no trouble in hold- 
ing his audience. This was in part due to 
the personal magnetism of the orator and in 
part to the general interest of his subject. 

Along with the announcement of the pic- 
nic had been issue a 
decree that well-comb- 
ed heads, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and general 
cleanliness should dis- 
tinguish applicants for 
tickets, and as a result 
of previous sad ex- 
perience, Mike had felt 
moved to enlighten his 
fellow citizens as to 
the advisability of at- 
tending to these de- 
tails of toilet. 

“Sure an’ didn’t oi 
come last seasin wid 
me grub in a news- 
paper an’ tied wid a 
pink cord, an’ me mug 
de complexin of dat 





The other Twin. 
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pavin’-stun under yez 
feet, an’ a_ iligent 
striped shirt what ma 
borrered outen Mis’ 
Johnsing’s wash on 
purpose, an’ got me 
walkin’ - ticket jist 
’cause me head ain’t 
bin combed first? Be 
yer a-heerin’ to that, 
Miss "Mandy?” This 
last most personal ref- 
erence to Amanda’s 
dishevelled locks quite 
brought down the 
house; and feeling his platform somewhat 
uncertain and his constituents sufficiently 
impressed, Mike dismissed his audience and 
fell into a discussion with a neighbor upon 
the fashions of the day, as Maria O’Rourke 
passed with a spring hat and jacket. 

Maria had applied at the “ settlement- 
house ” early in the season for a “ second-hand 
coat what wus in style,” and had been success- 
ful in obtaining the 
desired article of dress, 
along with a last year’s 
sailor and _ parasol, 
which constituted her 
the “peach” of the 
alley and excited much 
genuine admiration 
from the young men 
of that section. 

They were a study 
as they appeared at 
the “church-house ” on 
the morning of the 
picnic. Nine o’clock 
had been the appointed 
time of meeting, so 
the five little 
O’Rourkes, taking 
Time by the forelock, 


Amanda. 





Mary. 
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Mtke O’ Brien exhorted. 


arrived at a quarter before eight, and were 
soon followed by Amanda and Jim Grunt- 
ner. 

The timely advice of Michael had not been 
without its effect on the receptive mind of 
Amanda, and lest any doubt should be left 
in that of the observer of strenuous effort in 
the right direction, Amanda’s faded pink 
frock fairly glistened. Buttons were scarce, 
but starch—why, it stood out nearly at right 
angles with her perpendicular and well-soap- 
ed locks, coquettishly tied with the remains 
of a green four-in-hand. 

Tony Spinnelli soon appeared on the 
horizon, earrying his luncheon in a tin pail, 
his moonbeam face red and raw from a re- 
cent application of soap and sand, his feet 
heavy and uncomfortable in borrowed shoes, 
and a square of folded pecket-handkerchief 
pinned conspicuously on the blue shirt-front. 
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During the winter and early spring Tony 
sold papers, and later in the season retired 
from business and lived “on his interest ”— 
so he said, and truly, for he had little else 
to live on, and Tony’s bumps of observation 
and inquisitiveness were abnormally de- 
veloped. 

Just now it was upon Maria that he con- 
centrated his attention. “Git onter dat neck 
ribbin o’ Maria’s, now!” he remarked, as he 
deposited his fat little person beside that be- 
witching damsel on the curbstone. “Gee! 
but teacher ‘ll tink 
we’re about de mos’ sty- 
lish push she ever seen! 
Here comes Nora wid de 
kid.” 

Nora deposited on the 
steps a heavy bundle of 
rumpled turkey-red cali- 
co which proved, on ex- 
amination, to be Eddie, 
the baby, who was ad- 
monished to “set still” 
while sister tied up her 
stocking and put an ex- 
tra pin in the rear of 
baby’s wardrobe. “ Bust- 
er,” as he was generally 
called, set up a howl ag 
= he realized that their 
—_ destination had been 
reached and saw nothing 
in prospect, but he was 
finally consoled by a 
pretzel to suck and the 
promise of such other delectables as Nora’s 
vivid imagination could conceive. 

The children were accustomed to bring 
with them the more substantial part of their 
luncheon, leaving the remainder to be fur- 
nished by Providence in shape of “ teecher.” 

Mike had painted for them glowing pic- 
tures of a “meal o’ vittals” furnished by 
teacher at that former picnic “ wot he wusn’t 
to.” This information had been questioned 
by ineredulous Pat Dennis, on the ground 
that Mike was not an eye-witness, but Michae] 
proved quite equal to the occasion. 

“Wuz yez there yersilf, Pat?’ demanded 
he. 

Pat was obliged to admit his absente, 

“Did yer git even a bid?” persisted the 
inquisitor. 

Pat admitted that he had not been thus 
honored. 
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“Well,” continued Mike, “oi did, an’ ef 
any er youse kin say after thet thet oi don’t 
know more ’sperience o’ picnics then any last 
one er yez, let im come out an’ oi’ll punch 
his mug fer ’im right now!” 

This promised to prove interesting, and 
yells of “ Bully fer Mike!” caused that indi- 
vidual to roll up his sleeves and feel his 
muscle, with such other appropriate gestures 
as sent little shivers chasing each other up 
and down along the lines of Pat’s suspen- 
ders. At this juncture, however, “ teecher ” 
emerged from the church-house and peace de- 
scended like a dove upon them. 

The Cassidy twins were the next arrivals, 
staggering under the weight of what ap- 
peared to be a basket of wash, but was ex- 
plained to contain their “ grub.” 

“Where are the rest of you?” asked the 
mistress of ceremonies, basing her calcula- 
tions upon the dimensions of the basket. 

“Oh, me an’ John’s the only ones a-goin’. 
Martie had to help tote der kid, an’ they 
wusn’t han’kerchiefs enough fer Bill an’ 
Saray.” 

“But you and John can’t possibly eat all 
that luncheon,” protested teacher. 

They did, however, and that without the 









least apparent ef- 
fort, beginning ere 
they boarded the 
cars, and reaching 
the bottom of the 
basket a little be- 
fore noon. 

The five little 
McGinnesses, two 
Duffys with their 
lame pup, four Cal- 
lahans (Elizabeth 
carrying the young- 
est), and Katie 
O’Reilly, known in 
the alley as “ Sor- 
rel Top,” constitu- 
ted the rest of the 
picnic. 

Katie’s red hair, 
cut just long 
enough to reach 
the end of her pug nose, had resisted all ef- 
forts by way of soft soap and hair-oil, and 
stood out several proud inches in all direc- 
tions. It was almost half past eight when 
Katie arrived, having been obliged to “ run a 
errant,” which mission she had performed 
with more expedition than was usual on such 
occasions, and now appeared, out of breath 
and wiping the honest sweat from her brow 
with a handkerchief of somewhat questionable 
color. 

So they started for the pienic. Words 
would fail to describe the car rides; the swings 





Elizabeth. 


Maria O'Rourke passed in a Spring hat and jacket. 
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Katie had to ‘“‘run a errant.” 

in which you could work up until your head 
touched the trees above; the luncheon of sand- 
wiches so thick and well buttered as to make 
your mouth fairly water, of cakes filled with 
soft yellow stuff into which you could stick 
the tip of your finger, afterward licking it 
off with smacks of gastric rapture, of pink 
lemonade sucked through straws; and later 
the twenty-three pairs of legs, round and lean, 
straight and bowed, with little bundles of 
clothes fastened on top of them, to be seen 
paddling along the beach, while long-suffering 
teacher sat in the sand “ minding” boots and 
babies, that nobody should “ nip ’em.” 

Alas! these red-letter days came but seldom 
in alley calendars, and constituted the silver 
lining to clouds that 
often hung black and 
heavy over the hearts 
and homes of these 
little ones. 

Selling papers and 
blacking boots through 
cold winter days are 
not the most remu- 
nerative or enviable 
of professions; the 
“cop” often  inter- 
fered with business, 
and it was hard to 
keep up one’s spirits 
standing all day on 
street corners, with 
freezing ears and fin- 
gers and the con- 
sciousness of a great 
vacuum inside. Small 





Amanda, 
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comfort is there in going home at night after 
a cold, hard day’s work, to find pop “ busted ” 
and often in a drunken sleep, ma tired and 
discouraged, and babies fretful and hungry. 
No bread, no coal, no credit, and always, al- 
ways somebody sick or sobbing. 

Elizabeth, or Liz, McKnab belonged to a 
“ Little Mothers’ Club,” and was always to be 
seen in the alley when the weather permitted 
(and often when it didn’t), carrying the baby, 
wrapped in an old fringed shawl. Liz was 
proud of her charge and of the Little Mo- 
thers’ badge that accompanied it, and held 
her freckled nose high in the air. The badge 
hung on a shoe-lace around her neck. 

But Liz’s pride had a setback when Mary 
McGinness, her neighbor in the rear, an- 
nounced the annexation of “two twins” to 
their already overstocked family, and prompt- 
ly presented herself at 
the church-house re- 
questing “badges fer 
two.” 

Mary was regarded 
by the alley as a 
young lady of con- 
siderable distinction, 
since she received the 
sum of one dollar a 
week during the win- 
ter months, and a 
pink spangled dress, 
for making up as fairy 
in the “theayter.” 
When the man, with 
pail and brush, had 
come to paste wonder- 
ful show-bills all over 
the east side of Grunt- 
ner’s grocery, Mary 
had assembled nearly all the youthful popula- 
tion of the alley and explained that “the 
fairy wid the long yaller curls an’ pink tights 
an’ silver wings is me.” 

As Mary was usually to be seen in an old 
blue dress out at the elbows, copper-toed 
shoes, and hair rolled in curl papers, it re- 
quired some flight of imagination to trans- 
form her into the winged spirit of the show- 
bills. The open mouths and round eyes of 
her audience, however, inspired Mary to pro- 
ceed, drawing for them gorgeous pictures of 
“draggins wot squirted fire outen dere 
mouths, but couldn’t swaller yez, ’cause dey 
hain’t got no insides; girls wot stood on one 
toe longer ’n’ Tony could on his head, an’ 





A Cassidy Twin. 























danced in de air wid 
de other; rain wot 
didn’t come down, but 
wiggled up an’ down 
on blue wires”; to- 
gether with a hun- 
dred other marvellous 
things that required 
to be taken on faith, 
since no one was able 
to prove the contrary. 
Long stories these 
little folk invented for 
each other as they hud- 
dled together in deso- 
late homes or on cold 
door - steps — stories 
Pat. of things which no- 
body had ever seen, 
but which were none the less real, for all 
that; and when material comforts failed 
them their imaginations took wild flights far 
out of the dingy alley into beautiful places 
where good things fairly ran to waste for 
want of somebody to put out a hand and 
take them. These pictures were composites 
of certain glimpses into shop windows, of 
a word or phrase which drifted full of mean- 
ing to their little ears, and of stories told 
them by teacher at the mission. 
Once Dr. Brown, the mission-school super- 
intendent, noticing that they were singing, 





“When we join the bright an’ jolly [angelic] 
band 
In that happy land,” 


asked them to tell him what a bright angelic 
band was. There seemed to be a diversity of 
opinion, Pat declaring it to be a “ brass band 
like the one in the parade,” 
while Mary launched into a 
vivid description of such celes- 
tial spirits as she had seen at 
the theatre—“ all flitter-powder, 
an’ wings pinned on dere shoul- 
ders.” In vain the good man 
explained to them his idea of 
such a gathering in Paradise, 
for Tony whispered to a neigh- 
bor that he wouldn’t mind going 
to heaven if he could join the 
band. 

One raw, cold morning in 
January Mary appeared at the 
church-house door with glowing 


cheeks and excited eyes, begging Blacking Boots. 
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for “nurse” to come at once. Theodore 
Roosevelt MeGinness, one of the twins, had 
“tooken a fit an’ ma wus skeered he’d die!” 

“What had Theodore been eating?’ asked 
nurse, as they hurried in the direction of the 
McGinness tenement. 

“Search me,” was the reply; “ but I guess 
nothin’ but cabbage an’ coffee; there ain’t 
nothin’ else.” 

In vain nurse applied her restoratives— 
poor, blue little Teddy had never had much 
of a grip on life, and now, in spite of all 
efforts to save him, he gave a little gasp, roll- 
ed up his eyes, and drifted away into that 
mysterious, shadowy rock-a-bye land so full 
of these little children. 

Great was the mourning over Teddy. 

“Sure an’ it’s but 
siven an’ a half oi 
have left,” wailed poor 
Mrs. McGinness, while 
Joey (the other half) 
and seven other little 
McGinnesses clung 
about her skirts and 
wailed in sympathy. 

But even sorrow had 
its compensations in 
the shape of candles 
and a new white dress 
for Teddy. 

“It wus a pleasure 
to see ’im that dressed 
up fer oncet,” said his 
stricken mother, dry- Tony. 
ing her eyes a moment, 
while Mary lost no time in hurrying to the 
street to inform the eager listeners of the 
wreath of “live” flowers brought by teacher, 
and of black dresses and a pros- 
pective coach ride for the rest. 

So one tiny life drifted out 
of the alley into that Great 
Unknown where, teacher had 
told them, were no cold winters 
nor hungry days nor cruel blows 
for the little ones. 

“Gee! but it mus’ be a peach 
of a town,” remarked Mike as 
they sat in a row on the curb- 
stone, “wid bands an’ show 
angils an’ all. She didn’t men- 
tion nuthin’ about grub, though, 
did she?” Then he added, in an 
awesome whisper, “S’posen it 
wuz pink i-scream!” 
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; 1 T is a hard saying that we who 
! are married and have children 
())) love our own fathers and mo- 
thers next best—and perhaps 
i in ideally constituted fami- 
lies it is never quite true. 
But it is too often true in families as they 
are actually constituted. And it is practically 
true in all families, for we are under obliga- 
tions to give to our husbands and children, 
once we have undertaken the responsibility of 
having them, the first of our care. 

Just as in order to do our duty by those 
immediately dependent upon us we have first 
to care for ourselves, to keep ourselves well 
and cheerful, and in a state to offer sane 
counsel and reliable help, so in order to do our 
full duty to the larger family of which our 
small family is a part, we must first do our 
duty by the small family. This is not always 
a distinction easy to make, for it seems as if 
the small family, especially the masculine 
head of it, ought to help us to the perform- 
ance of this other duty. Perhaps we are al- 
ways rather prone to sacrifice our husbands 
in this way, partly because it is a sacrifice 
of the dearer part of ourselves, and partly be- 
cause we can’t help thinking it is good for 
them. They do not always spring to embrace 
sacrifice with the zeal we expect of the utter- 
ly regenerate, and we often find such zeal 
very desirable when we try to do our full 
share as members of the larger family. 

We admit, when we are driven to it, that 
there is no real justification for Rebecca’s 
thus offering up Isaac. Abraham was put to 
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the test, to see if he would 
obey the Divine command at 
all costs; but to Rebecca no 
such command came, perhaps 
because her Maker knew how 
promptly she would spring to 
meet it. All we can rightly 
do, as we see quite clearly 
when no particular applica- 
tion of the principle is imminent, is to be in 
our own persons genuinely and unostenta- 
tiously kind to our husbands’ people, thus set- 
ting a good example; but this is as far as we 
can safely go in the dangerously enticing 
business of disciplining the husbands we have 
rashly joined unto ourselves. It is well if we 
attempt no more than this, even in our 
thoughts, for the kindest acts will bring re- 
sentment upon us if performed in order to 
point a moral. 

If any of our relatives are really in need 
of shelter, care, and a home which we only 
can give, it is so true that our husbands 
ought to be willing to help us give it that the 
dazzle of the truth fairly blinds us. It blinds 
us to that other less effulgent truth, that no 
man can be compelled or nagged into the 
daily exercise of the Christian virtues; and 
nothing short of daily, hourly exercise of the 
highest of these virtues will enable him to 
bear the constant presence in his own house, 
the only place where he is entirely himself, 
of a person belonging to his wife’s family, 
and possessed of all of her peculiarities and 
none of her charm. If these virtues spring 
spontaneously in his heart, we are fortunate 
indeed, and the intruding kinsman performs 
a blessed mission in bringing before our 
proud eyes a daily vision of the magnanimity, 
gentleness, and patience of the Man We Love 
Best. 

However this may be, our own obligation 
to his people remains—an obligation none the 
less real because it comes third. We must 
consider ourselves first, indeed, but only so 
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far as it is necessary to keep our useful 
qualities in good working order. Our en- 
joyment, our selfish ease and convenience, are 
not, of course, to be considered at all. 
Neither are our personal likes and dislikes. 
Then we place our immediate household 
second, and in doing so discover that we have 
a double motive to spur us to meet this third 
obligation. For while we may not force our 
husbands along the path of duty, we may— 
indeed, we must—run with them when they 
incline of themselves to walk therein. ‘The 
better son and brother a man is the better 
husband and father he will be, and our sacri- 
fice will be made up to us in ways that are 
dearest to women—provided we do not sate 
our hunger on the cheap potage of immediate 
approval and recognition. 

As to this, our universal craving, the inevi- 
table craving of a nature that seeks to bring 
large emotions into the small things of daily 
living, that they may add grace and glory 
thereto, is little likely to be satisfied this 
side of heaven—perhaps not this side of the 
seventh heaven. But while we suffer under 
it we may not yield to it at any risk of in- 
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terfering with our true inheritance of free- 
dom, or of exacting more than the free offer- 
ing of love. If our husbands in the main 
love and trust us, we ought to be content 
and not ask for too many specific apprecia- 
tions. Once there. was a husband who made 
this mistake, and he said to his wife, earnest- 
ly, “Love me, confound you.” They are 
divorced now. Our language is seldom so con- 
cise when we demand gratitude, but our acts 
are too often informed with a similar spirit, 
especially while we are suffering the searching 
and minute martyrdom of living in the same 
house with an in-law relative. 

For it is sometimes a true martyrdom, one 
so unrelenting in its steady increase of misery 
that no man who has an office down-town to 
retreat to can form any conception of it. 
The way you set the table, the way you treat 
your servants, the characteristics of every 
child and the way you meet them, the very 
way you do your hair and the position of the 
furniture in your bedroom, all come under an 
alien scrutiny. If the domiciled relative hap- 
pens to be a man, you escape something, but 
if it is a woman you drink the cup to the 
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last microscopic atom of the bitter dregs. 
You cannot even bemoan your lot without 
fear of the telltale walls. 

Nevertheless, if it is yours to do, if there is 
really no other way, you will be given, from 
day to day, strength to bear it. But only if 
it is really necessary. I firmly believe that 
any woman who overexerts her capacity for 
sacrifice will have to bear the consequences 
without very much help from above; because 
she must learn the lesson that, though a man 
thrust by irresistible circumstances into a 
furnace seven times heated may be guarded 
from the flames by compassionate angels, 
these same angels will let a young person 
eager for experience get considerably burned. 
For teaching is as much an office of angelic 
mercy as guardianship. In many cases where 
this particular torment has been invited it 
has been, in the first place, from an impulse 
of uncaleulating generosity—good stuff, but 
not good enough for such endurance. In 
other cases the road has led straight to the 
furnace for some distance, and then, at the 
very door, a by-path has appeared; but the in- 
tended victim, exalted at the prospect of a 
high martyrdom, has refused to turn aside. 
What a nobly foolish woman will endure 
rather than disappoint the expectations even 
of a person who is at that moment trampling 
on her, surpasses belief, and constitutes an- 
other reason why she needs to be reminded 
that the obligation to keep one’s own good 
spirits and good sense in working order comes 
first in importance. Only so may she hope to 
escape the glamour which turns stocks and 
stones into duties that beckon and distract. 

A friend who was wrestling with some such 
problem as this recently took her preoccupa- 
tion with her on a round of calls. Doubtless 
it guided her conversation, for she found, to 
her surprise, that almost every friend she met 
was in the throes of a similar difficulty. One, 
being an only daughter, still lived in her own 
father’s house after her marriage, and spent 
her hours devising ways of getting off with 
her husband alone in the evenings, of shelter- 
ing him from the too observant eyes of her 
doting parents, and sheltering them from his 
impatient rebellion. Another had taken her 
husband’s father into her home. The old gen- 
tleman was in his second childhood, and his 
own son proved more intolerant of him than 
the worn and anxious daughter-in-law. He 
stood suspiciously close to the hall portiéres 
as my friend concluded her visit, and mum- 
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bled angrily to himself as he opened the door 
to let her out. In the next house was an old 
uncle who had gone blind; here an invalid 
aunt; here a case known, but beyond the kind- 
ly ministration of friendly speech, a brother 
incapacitated for any manly life by indul-' 
gence in strong drink. Every home, on that 
illuminating afternoon, showed to my friend’s 
quickened, perhaps morbid perceptions, traces 
of a lurking trouble, sometimes even of a 
looming tragedy. 

Do not understand me to imply that the 
larger family is always a source of difficulty. 
Often, indeed, it is a refuge and a strength 
to the struggling members of the ‘Smaller 
family, whose appreciation of the value of 
genuine family love is likely to grow with 
the years. It is a good love, broad and full, 
rich with conserved wisdom. But I confess 
to a larger doubt of the joyousness of admix- 
ture of many personalities under one roof, 
even supposing all the individuals to be with- 
out a flaw. There are many mansions, we are 
told, in the Father’s house, and I have hope 
and faith that there is provided in that pleas- 
ant place a mansion for each resident family, 
even if it is only a family of one. 

And upon this earth, in anticipation of this 
hope, I think the old people ought to have 
their own home outside the younger home— 
perhaps two or three rooms in a boarding- 
house close by, where the daughter can run in 
every day and plan for their increased com- 
fort and happiness; but some place, at any 
rate, where the old mother may still reign 
supreme, doing her housekeeping on a small 
scale, tending her plants, and, without con- 
sulting any one’s convenience but her own, 
having in a guest or a sewing-woman when- 
ever she feels like it. So long as she lives, 
unbedridden, she needs some freedom and re- 
sponsibility, some place and some work that 
are her very own. 

In a certain Western city there is a pleasant 
corner lot with two houses jn the one yard. 
One, the larger, is the home of a man and 
woman in middle life, with a flock of grow- 
ing children about them; the other, smaller 
and simpler, but with many sunny windows 
and an air of comfort, is cornected with the 
main house by a covered arbor. Here, in this 
cozy nest, detached enough for independence 
and quiet, yet near enough to permit of much 
cherishing, live the old father and mother. 
It strikes one as a particularly felicitous solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 
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THE FIRST OF OUR CARE, 


Such independence means as much to the 
older people as to the younger. Dependence, 
or even the second place, is bitter in old age. 
While we are young we regard such share of 
it as we have to suffer as temporary or at least 
escapable; but when we are old we know there 
is no eseape. A poor return, this, for a life of 
loving service, and the more the beloved old 
people realize what it costs the son or daugh- 
ter, the poorer it must seem. 

Moreover, it is an injustice to an aging 
mother who has brought up her own children 
through the trials that have broken her, to 
surround her too constantly with the eager, 
insistent life of our children, life that saps 
even our sturdier vigor. It is good for chil- 
dren to have a grandmother, but it is not 
always good for a grandmother to have so 
many grandchildren. She needs long inter- 
vals free from any sort of disturbance, and it 
is almost impossible to secure them for her in 
our teeming households. We who attempt it 
generally find ourselves buffeted like a break- 
water that stands between some shoreward 
stretch of still water and the wild ocean forces 
without. It is for the grandparents’ sake, then, 


quite as much as for our own, or for that of 
our husbands and children, that we exhaust 
the possibilities to find an outside shelter for 
them and a separate field of activity. 

And still there remain cases where some 
helpless or unhappy old person must be re- 
ceived into our very home, must live close 
with us between four walls. Then let us 
make it a family matter; the burden ought 
not to be carried by one alone—indeed, it 
cannot be. A frank talk over the situation, 
without temper or tears, will usually make 
this clear to the reasonable family we ought 
to have made our family. The trouble is, 
we too often endure past the limit of en- 
durance and then remonstrate past justice 
of remonstrance. We—the whole family— 
are now elected to a high office by that un- 
escapable circumstance which always bears 
the stamp of a Higher Will. As a unit we are 
to bear a burden; as a unit, give kindness, 
courtesy, careful consideration; as a unit, 
master personal repugnances; as a unit, ex- 
ercise tolerance. Perhaps we shall find that 
the presence of this newcomer is exactly 
what we have needed to bring us to a higher 
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plane of living, to hallow our comfortable 
home with a conscious and voluntary love, 
something higher than mere involuntary hap- 
piness in each other. 

One thing is very hard for us to realize, and 
that is that old people, though so childlike 
in many ways—in innocence, in lovableness, 
often, too, in eager interest in the activities 
going on about them—are not at all childlike 
in one important particular: they are not 
teachable. Nor is this their fault, but the 
fault of old age itself, of that hardening of 
the tissues of brain and nerve which con- 
stitutes old age. The spirit dwelling within 
may be gently meek and full of humility and 
wisdom; but the organism no longer nimbly 
responds. A sort of slow petrifaction is going 
on, and although in noble natures this proc- 
ess results in preserving thoughts and feel- 
ings of fernlike delicacy in imperishable 
beauty, yet it does not lend itself to the re- 
ception of new impressions. The central 
growth may go on, and new ideas which har- 
monize with the old may be received into 
the organism, but surface things, such as 
daily habits, set beyond alteration. 

It is, then, necessary that the whole younger 





MUMBLED ANGRILY TO HIMSELF AS HE 


LET HER OUT. 


family, however superior, change its habits, 
with the easy flexibility of youth, to meet the 
habits ef age; at any rate, to secure for the 
cherished and revered old people uninterrupt- 
ed space and time to continue in their ac- 
customed ways. It is not easy for the mis- 
tress of the house, who tends in the fulness 
of her strength and love to mother her own 
mother, and whose daily attitude toward her 
children is that of teacher, to realize that 
teach in this case she cannot. It is her diffi- 
cult task to love without offering guidance, 
to shelter without infringing upon the widest 
personal liberty, to protect without pat- 
ronizing. She must regard with reverence 
that which is not always in little things 
revered. 

Even though some member of the larger 
family becomes part and parcel of the smaller 
family, there remain many who live outside, 
in other houses, in other towns, even in other 
parts of the world, who nevertheless greatly 
influence our lives. We may rebel against the 
influence, or deny it, but it is nevertheless un- 
escapable. Perhaps we do not care to escape 
our own people—we love them, in very truth, 
next best, and find them, on the whole, the 
most satisfying of com- 
panions. For no pre- 
tence is necessary or valid 
in their presence; few 
explanations explain; we 
must be and are our- 
selves—at least, ourselves 
as our family has always 
known us. In the fa- 
miliar attitude is a cer- 
tain rest, though if we re- 
mained in it too long we 
might renew acquaint- 
ance with a familiar 
cramp. We assume the 
same standards, and our 
thought with these kin- 
dred minds, starting 
from a basis which, with 
others, we have to go 
back of, easily wings its 
way to higher levels. The 
indescribable peace of 
home heals our wounds 
and renews our courage. 

This is part of the 
comfort of our own folks 
(to use the homely col- 
loquialism of New Eng- 
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STUDIES IN 


land), but no such com- 
fort is to be found with 


His Folks. Yet in a 
thrifty world where noth- 
ing goes to permanent 
waste, our  husband’s 


family must be of some 
And so it is, for a 
wonderful light upon his 
character. It is a light 
so full of revelation that, 
were I a law- maker, I 
should permit no young 
woman to marry until 
after she had stayed two 
or three months at least 
with the parents of her 
betrothed, and a day with 
each relative as far as to 
the second cousins. Very 
conscientious young wom- 
en might supplement this 
tour of observation by 
another among their own 
relations. Their judg- 
ment would certainly be 
somewhat warped in this 
venture, but still they 
might get a little in- 
formation by rigorously 
comparing their family 
ideals with those of the 
other family. For it is 
the ideals and_ stand- 
ards that are so much | 
in our blood that we 
never think of question- 
ing them, that often make 
us intolerant judges and set us and our 
husbands at variance. 

Even under present conditions some such 
study is informally and imperfectly inaugu- 
rated when our children come. The oldest 
boy’s eyes are heavy-lidded, we notice, and 
we wonder why. A cousin of his father’s, a 
thoughtful, dreamy fellow, had such eyes. 
The girl is abnormally tall—yes, a great-uncle 
of the mother carried his good head seven feet 
above the ground. And thus, also, we ac- 
count for less obvious characteristics. But so 
slowly, so much after the occasion for its use, 
does this information accumulate, that often 
we come into a usable bulk of knowledge as 
to the inheritance of our own children at 
about the time they leave the nest. 

Heredity, beyond all question, is a mighty 


use, 
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FATHER’S, A THOUGHTFUL, DREAMY FELLOW. 


factor in our lives, one of the three Fates who 
spin the tale of our years. Environment and 
Education are the others. All that we have 
and are is but a thread they spin and twist 
and snip. Our inheritance is fateful, unes- 
capable, our rede is spelled for us in the lives 
of our own people. But it is not, therefore, 
unmanageable. It carries a hidden meaning, 
and the thread these grim sisters spin may be 
dyed with our hearts’ blood and woven with 
our own fingers into many patterns. With 
closed eyes and trembling hands we snarl 
a sorry coil; but open eyes and steady hands, 
intent upon the spinners, looping and inter- 
twisting as fast as they give out, place us 
among those forces that shape the world, and, 
lo! the Three smile upon us, welcoming us as 
fellow workers. 
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Come, let us make the garden, for 
the light grows high and 
strong, 

The bulbs are set, and yesterday 
the earth was spaded deep; 

Blowing the showers that wake 
the flowers, south winds sang 
all night long,— 

Like butterflies from chrysalids 
the splendid things will 
creep. 





The borders shall be all of grass, the 
pleasant friend that grows 
The first thing, and the last 
thing, by the door-stone and 

the grave; 
Where shines the sun till day is done 
the north shall have a rose, 
A damask rose, and every bee 
shall come its willing slave. 


A sweet-brier in one corner with 
the clematis shall climb; 
Here humming-birds shall revel 
in the honeysuckle’s horns ; 
And lilies fair as angels there shall 
fill the dewy prime 
With fragrance as if heaven 
flung wide its gates on 
summer morns. 


Here silken hollyhocks shall flaunt 
their banners on the air, 

Here poppies blaze, and honesty 

shall blow its bright balloon, 
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THE GARDEN 


Here thickly set shall mignonette 
send sweetness everywhere, 

Here fleur-de-lis and gillyflower 
shall make you glad of June. 


A Spanish dagger haughtily shall 

lift its shining spear 

O’er monk’s-hood and snap- 
dragon and the foxglove 
flowering fine, 

A mourning-bride, grown close be- 
side, shall hold a crystal 
tear, 

While Sweet-William feads a 
merry dance with laughing 
Columbine. 


For old times’ sake one nook shall 
have a Canterbury bell, 

Since down the twilight walk I 

see a fair old shadow stray, 

By garden walls when evening falls 

the one who loved them well 

Balsam and balm and rosemary 


shall find about her way. 


What dust of dust these seeds are 

we sow with wizard hands! 

What blossoms, oh, what blos- 
soms sleep in their tiny 
round! 

As if strange sprites should wing 
their flights from far and 
foreign lands,— 

What miracles we bring to pass 
within our garden grounds ! 
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CHAPTER X 


N the days that followed 
Fraide’s marked adoption of 
him Loder behaved with a dis- 
cretion that spoke well for his 
qualities. Many a man placed 
in the same responsible, and 
irresponsible, position might 
have been excused if, for the time at least, he 
gave himself a loose rein. But Loder kept 
free of the temptation. 

Like all other experiments, his showed un- 
looked-for features when put to a working 
test. Its expected difficulties smoothed them- 
selves away, while others, scarcely antici- 
pated, came into prominence. Most notable 
of all, the physical likeness between him- 
self and Chileote, the bedrock of the whole 
scheme, which had been counted upon to 
offer most danger, worked without a hitch. 
He stood literally amazed before the sweep- 
ing credulity that met him on every hand. 
Mén who had known Chilcote from his 
youth, servants who had been in his em- 
ployment for years, even crossing-sweepers 
who brushed’ the crossings near his house and 
cabmen who had been in the habit of wait- 
ing for him at given places, all joined issue 
in the unquestioning acceptance. At times 
the ease of the deception bewildered him; 
there were moments when he realized that, 
should circumstances force him to a declara- 
tion of the truth, he would not be believed. 
Human nature prefers its own eyesight to the 
testimony of any man. 

But in face of this astonishing success he 
steered a steady course. In the first exhila- 
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ration of Fraide’s favor, in the first egotistical 
wish to break down Eve’s scepticism, he might 
possibly have plunged into the vortex of ac- 
tion, let it be in what direction it might; but 
fortunately for himself, for Chileote, and for 
their scheme, he was liable to strenuous 
second thoughts—those wise and necessary 
curbs that go further to the steadying of the 
universe than the universe guesses. Sitting 
in the quiet of the House, on the same day 
that he had spoken with Eve on the Terrace, 
he had weighed possibilities slowly and cau- 
tiously. Impressed to the full by the atmos- 
phere of the place that in his eyes could never 
lack character, however dull its momentary 
business, however prosy the voice that filled 
it, he had sifted impulse from expedience, as 
only a man who has lived within himself can 
sift and distinguish. And at the close of that 
first day his programme had been formed. 
There must be no rush, no headlong plunge, 
he had decided; things must work around. It 
was his first expedition into the new coun- 
try, and it lay with Fate to say whether it 
would be his last. 

He had been leaning back in his seat, his 
eyes on the Ministers opposite, his arms fold- 
ed in imitation of Chilcote’s most natural at- 
titude, when this final speculation had come 
to him; and as it came his lips had tightened 
for a moment and his face become hard and 
cold. It is an unpleasant thing when a man 
first unconsciously reckons on the weakness 
of another, and the look that expresses the 
idea is not good to see. Loder had stirred 
uneasily; then his lips had closed again. He 
was tenacious by nature, and by nature in- 
tolerant of weakness. At the first suggestion 
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of reckoning upon Chileote’s lapses, his mind 
had drawn back in disgust; but as the 
thought came again the disgust had lessened. 

In a week—two weeks, perhaps, Chilcote 
would reclaim his place. Then would begin 
the routine of the affair. Chilcote, fresh 
from indulgence and freedom, would find his 
obligations a thousand times more irksome 
than before; he would struggle for a time; 
then— 

A shadowy smile had touched Loder’s lips 
as the idea formed itself. 

Then would come the inevitable recall; 
then in earnest he might venture to put his 
hand to the plough. He never indulged in 
day dreams, but something in the nature of 
a vision had flashed over his mind in that 
instant. He had seen himself standing in 
that same building, seen the rows of faces 
first bored, then hesitatingly transformed 
under his personal domination, under the one 
great power he knew himself to possess—the 
power of eloquence. The strength of the sug- 
gestion had been almost painful. Men who 
have attained self-repression are occasionally 
open to a perilous onrush of feeling. Be- 
lieving that they know themselves, they walk 
boldly forward towards the highroad and the 
pitfall alike. 

These had been Loder’s disconnected ideas 
and speculations on the first day of his new 
life. At four o’clock on the ninth day he was 
pacing with quiet confidence up and down 
Chileote’s study, his mind pleasantly busy 
and his cigar comfortably alight, when he 
paused in his walk and frowned, interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant. 

The man came softly into the room, drew 
a small table towards the fire, and proceeded 
to lay an extremely fine and unserviceable- 
looking cloth. 

Loder watched him in silence. He had 
grown to find silence a very useful commodity. 
To wait and let things develop was the atti- 
tude he oftenest assumed. But on this occa- 
sion he was perplexed. He had not rung for 
tea, and in any case a cup on a salver satisfied 
his wants. He looked critically at the fragile 
cloth. 

Presently the servant departed, and solemn- 
ly reentered carrying a silver tray, with cups, 
a teapot, and cakes. Having adjusted them to 
his satisfaction, he turned to Loder. 

“Mrs. Chileote will be with you in five 
minutes, sir,” he said. 

He waited for some response, but Loder 
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gave none. Again he had found the advan- 
tages of silence, but this time it was silence 
of a compulsory kind. He had nothing to 
say. 

The man, finding him irresponsive, retired; 
and left to himself, Loder stared at the array 
of feminine trifles; then, turning abruptly, 
he moved to the centre of the room. 

Since the day they had talked on the Ter- 
race he had only seen Eve thrice, and always 
in the presence of others. Since the night of 
his first coming, she had not invaded his 
domain, and he wondered what this new de- 
parture might mean. 

His thought of her had been less vivid in 
the last few days; for, though still using 
steady discretion, he had been drawn gradu- 
ally nearer the fascinating whirlpool of new 
interests and new work. Shut his eyes as he 
might, there was no denying that this moment 
so personally vital to him was politically vital 
to the whole country; and that by a curious 
coincidence Chilcote’s position well - nigh 
forced him to take an active interest in the 
situation. Again and again the suggestion 
had arisen that—should the smouldering fire 
in Persia break into a flame, Chilcote’s com- 
mercial interests would facilitate, would prac- 
tically compel, his standing in in the cam- 
paign against the government. 

The little incident of the tea-table, recall- 
ing the social side of his obligations, had 
roused the realization of greater things. As 
he stood meditatively in the middle of the 
room he saw suddenly how absorbed he had 
become in these greater things. How in the 
swing of congenial interests he had been borne 
insensibly forward—his capacities expanding, 
his intelligence asserting itself. He had so 
undeniably found his sphere that the idea of 
usurpation had receded gently as by natural 
laws, until his own personality had begun to 
color the day’s work. 

As this knowledge came he wondered quick- 
ly if it held a solution of the present little 
comedy; if Eve had seen what others, he 
knew, had observed—that Chileote was show- 
ing a grasp of things that he had not ex- 
hibited for years. Then as a sound of skirts 
came softly down the corridor, he squared his 
shoulders with his habitual abrupt gesture 
and threw his cigar into the fire. 

Eve entered the room much as she had 
done on her former visit, but with ‘one differ- 
ence. In passing Loder she quietly held out 
her hand. 
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He took it as quietly. “ Why am I so hon- 
ored ¢” he said. 

She laughed a little and looked across at 
the fire. “How like a man! You always 
want to begin with reasons. Let’s have tea 
first and explanations after.” She moved 
forward towards the table, and he followed. 
As he did so it struck him that her dress 
seemed in peculiar harmony with the day and 
the room, though beyond that he could not 
follow its details. As she paused beside the 
table he drew forward a chair with a faint 
touch of awkwardness. 

She thanked him and sat down. 

He watched her in silence as she poured out 
the tea, and the thought crossed his mind that 
it was incredibly long since he had seen a 
woman preside over a meal. The deftness of 
her fingers filled him with an unfamiliar, 
half-inquisitive wonder. So interesting was 
the sensation that, when she held his cup 
towards him, he didn’t immediately see it. 

“Don’t you want any?” She smiled a little. 

He started, embarrassed by his own tardi- 
ness. “I’m afraid I’m dull,” he said. “I’ve 
been so—” 

“So keen a worker in the last week ?”’ 

For a moment he felt relieved. Then as a 
fresh silence fell his sense of awkwardness re- 
turned. He sipped his tea and ate a biscuit. 
He found himself wishing, for almost the first 
time in his life, for some of the society talk 
that came so pleasantly to other men. He 
felt that the position was ridiculous. He 
glanced at Eve’s averted head, and laid his 
empty cup upon the table. 

Almost at once she turned, and their eyes 
met. 

“ John,” she said, “do you guess at all why 
I wanted to have tea with you?” 

He looked down at her. “ No,” he said, 
honestly and without embellishment. 

The curtness of the answer might have dis- 
pleased another woman. Eve seemed to take 
no offence. 

“T had a talk with the Fraides to-day,” she 
said. “A long talk. Mr. Fraide said great 
things of you-—-things I wouldn’t have believed 
from anybody but Mr. Fraide.” She altered 
her position and looked from Loder’s face 
back into the fire. 

He took a step forward. “ What thing?” 
he said. He was almost ashamed at the sud- 
den, inordinate satisfaction that welled up at 
her words. 

“Oh, I mustn’t tell you!” 


She laughed a 
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little. “But you have surprised him.” She 
paused, sipped her tea, then looked up again 
with a change of expression. 

“ John,” she said, more seriously, “ there is 
one point that sticks a little. Will this great 
change last?’ Her voice was direct and even 
—wonderfully direct for a woman, Loder 
thought. It came to him with a certain force 
that beneath her remarkable charm might pos- 
sibly lie a remarkable character. It was not 
a possibility that had occurred to him before, 
and it caused him to look at her a second time. 
In the new light he saw her beauty differently, 
and it interested him differently. Heretofore 
he had been inclined to class women under 
three heads—idols, amusements, or encum- 
brances; now it crossed his mind that a wom- 
an might possibly fill another place — the 
place of a companion. 

“ You are very sceptical,” he said, still look- 
ing down at her. 

She did not return his glance. “I think I 
have been made sceptical,” she said. 

As she spoke the image of Chilcote shot 
through his mind. Chilcote, irritable, vi- 
cious, unstable, and a quick compassion for 
this woman so inevitably shackled to him 
followed it. 

Eve, unconscious of what was passing in 
his mind, went on with her subject. 

“ When we were married,” she said, gently, 
“T had such a great interest in things, such 
a great belief in life. I had lived in polities, 
and I was marrying one of the coming men— 
everybody said you were one of the coming 
men. I searcely felt there was anything left 
to ask for. You didn’t make very ardent 
love,” she smiled, “but I think I had for- 
gotten about love. I wanted nothing so much 
as to be like Lady Sarah—married to a great 
man.” She paused, then went on more hur- 
riedly: “ For a while things went right; then 
slowly things went wrong. You got your— 
your nerves.” 

Loder changed his position with something 
of abruptness. 

She misconstrued the action. 

“ Please don’t think I want to be disagreea- 
ble,” she said, hastily. “I don’t. I’m only 
trying to make you understand why—why I 
lost heart.” 

“T think I know,” Loder’s voice broke in- 
voluntarily. “Things got worse—then stil] 
worse. You found interference useless. At 
last you ceased to have a husband.” 

“Until a week ago.” She glanced up quick- 
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THERE WAS NO SILENCE WHILE THEY EXCHANGED CLOTHES. 


ly. Absorbed in her own feelings, she had 
seen nothing extraordinary in his words. 

But at hers Loder changed color. 

“It’s the most ineredible thing in the 
world,” she said. “It’s quite incredible, and 
yet I can’t deny it. Against all my reason, 
all my experience, all my inclination, I seem 
to feel in the last week something of what I 
felt at first.” She stopped with an embar- 
rassed laugh. “ It seems that, as if by magic, 
life had been picked up where I dropped it 
six years ago.” Again she stopped and 
laughed. 

Loder. was keenly uncomfortable, but he 
could thik of nothing to say. 

“Tt seemed to begin that night I dined with 
the Fraides,” she went on. “ Mr. Fraide talk- 
ed so wisely and so kindly about many things. 
He recalled all we had hoped for in you; and 
—and he blamed me a little.” She paused 
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LODER TALKED CONTINUALLY. 


and laid her cup aside. “ He said that when 
people have made what they call their last 
effort, they should always make just one ef- 
fort more. He promised that if I could once 
persuade you to take an interest in your work, 
he would do the rest. He said all that, and a 
thousand other kinder things—and I sat and 
listened. But all the time I thought of noth- 
ing but their uselessness. Before I left I 
promised to do my best—but my thought was 
still the same. It was stronger than ever 
when I forced myself to come up here—” 
She paused again, and glanced at Loder’s 
averted head. “ But I came, and then—as if 
by conquering myself I had compelled a re- 
ward, you seemed—you somehow seemed dif- 
ferent. It sounds ridiculous, I know.” Her 
voice was half amused, half deprecating. “ It 
wasn’t a difference in your face, though I 
knew directly that you were free from— 
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nerves.” Again she hesitated over the word. 
“Tt was a difference in yourself, in the things 
you said, more than in the way you said 
them.” Once more she paused and laughed 
a little. 

Loder’s discomfort grew. 

“ But it didn’t affect me then.” She spoke 
more slowly. “I wouldn’t admit it then. And 
next day when we talked on the Terrace I 
still refused to admit it—though I felt it 
strongly than before. But I have 
watched you since that day, and I know there 
is a change. “Mr. Fraide feels the same, and 
he is never mistaken. I know it’s only nine 
or ten days, but I’ve hardly seen you in the 
same mood for nine or ten hours in the last 
three years.” She stopped, and the silence 
was expressive. It seemed to plead for con- 
firmation of her instinct. 

Still Loder could find no response. 

After waiting for a moment, she leant for- 
ward in her chair and looked up at him. 

“John,” she said, “is it going to last? 
That’s what I came to ask. I don’t want to 
believe till I'm sure; I don’t want to risk a 
new disappointment.” Loder felt the ear- 
nestness of her gaze, though he avoided meet- 
ing it. 

“T couldn’t have said this to you a week 
ago, but to-day I can. I don’t pretend to ex- 
plain why—the feeling is too inexplicable. I 
only know that I can say it now, and that I 
couldn’t a week ago. Will you understand— 
and answer?” 

Still Loder remained mute. His position 
was horribly incongruous. What could he 
say? What dared he say? 

Confused by his silence, Eve rose. 

“Tf it’s only a phase, don’t try to hide it,” 
she said. “ But if it’s going to last—if by 


more 


any possibility it’s going to last—” She 
hesitated and looked up. 
She was quite close to him. He would 


have been less than man had he been uncon- 
scious of the subtle contact of her glance, the 
nearness of her presence—and no one had 
ever hinted that manhood was lacking in him. 
It was a moment of temptation. His own 
energy, his own intentions, seemed so near; 
Chileote and Chileote’s claims so distant and 
unreal. After all, his life, his ambitions, his 
determinations, were his own. He lifted his 
eyes and looked at her. 

“You want me to tell you that I will go 
on?” he said. 

Her eyes brightened; she took a step for- 
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ward. “ Yes,” she said, “I want it more than 
anything in the world.” 

There was a wait. The declaration that 
would satisfy her came to Loder’s lips, but he 
delayed it. The delay was fateful. While he 
stood silent the door opened and the servant 
who had brought in the tea reappeared. 

He crossed the room and handed Loder a 
telegram. “ Any answer, sir!” he said. 

Eve moved back to her chair. There was 
a flush on her cheeks and her eyes were still 
alertly bright. 

Loder tore the telegram open, read it, then 
threw it into the fire. 

“No answer!” he said, laconically. 

At the brusqueness of his voice, Eve looked 
up. “ Disagreeable news?’ she said, as the 
servant departed. 

He didn’t look at her. He was watching 
the telegram withering in the centre of the 
fire. 

“No,” he said at last, in a strained voice. 
“No. Only news that I—that I had forgotten 
to expect.” 


CHAPTER XI 

HERE was a silence, an uneasy break, 
+ after Loder spoke. The episode of the 

telegram was, to all appearances, or- 
dinary enough, calling forth Eve’s question 
and his own reply as a natural sequence; yet 
in the pause that followed it each was con- 
scious of a jar, each was aware that in some 
subtle way the thread of sympathy had been 
dropped, though to one the cause was inex- 
plicable, and to the other only too plain. 

Loder watched the ghost of his message 
grow whiter and thinner, then dissolve into 
airy fragments and flutter up the chimney. 
As the last morsel wavered out of sight, he 
turned and looked at his companion. 

“You almost made me commit myself,” he 
said. In the desire to hide his feelings, his 
tone was short. 

Eve returned his glance with a quiet re- 
gard, but he scarcely saw it. He had a stupe- 
fied sense of disaster; a feeling of bitter self- 
commiseration that for the moment out- 
weighed all other considerations, Almost at 
the moment of justification, the good of life 
had crumbled in his fingers, the soil given 
beneath his feet, and with an absence of 
logic, a lack of justice unusual in him, he let 
resentment against Chilcote sweep suddenly 
over his mind. 

Eve, still watching him, saw the darkening 
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of his expression, and with a quiet move- 
ment rose from her chair. 

“ Lady Sarah has a theatre party to-night, 
and I am dining with her,” she said. “It is 
an early dinner, so I must think about dress- 
ing. I’m sorry if you think I tried to draw 
you into anything. I must have explained 
myself badly.” She laughed a little to cover 
the slight discomfiture that her tone be- 
trayed, and as she laughed she moved across 
the room towards the door. 

Loder, engrossed in the check to his own 
schemes, incensed at the suddenness of Chil- 
cote’s recall, and still more incensed at his 
own folly in not having anticipated it, was 
oblivious for the moment of both her move- 
ment and her words. Then quite abruptly 
they obtruded themselves upon him, breaking 
through his egotism with something of the 
sharpness of pain following a blow. Turning 
quickly from the fireplace, he faced the 
shadowy room across which she had passed, 
but simultaneously with his turning she 
gained the door. 

The knowledge that she was gone struck 
him with a sense of double loss. “ Wait!” 
he called, suddenly moving forward. But al- 
most at once he paused, chilled by the soli- 
tude of the room. 

“Eve!” he said, using her name uncon- 
sciously for the first time. 

But the corridor as well as the room was 
empty; he was too late. He stood irreso- 
lute; then he laughed shortly, turned and 
passed back towards the fireplace. 

The blow had fallen, the inevitable come 
to pass, and nothing remained but to take 
the fact with as good a grace as possible. 
Chileote’s telegram had summoned him to 
Clifford’s Inn at seven o’clock, and it was 
now well on towards six. He pulled out his 
watch—Chilcote’s watch he realized with a 
touch of grim humor as he stooped to ex- 
amine the dial by the light of the fire. Then 
as if the humor had verged to another feel- 
ing, he stood straight again and felt for the 
electric button in the wall. His fingers 
touched it and simultaneously the room was 
lighted. 

The abrupt alteration from shadow to light 
came almost as a shock. The feminine ar- 
rangement of the tea-table seemed incon- 
gruous beside the sober books and the desk 
laden with papers—incongruous as his own 
presence in the place. The thought was un- 
pleasant, and he turned aside as if to avoid 
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it; but at the movement his eyes fell on Chil- 
cote’s cigarette-box with its gleaming mono- 
gram, and the whimsical suggestion of his 
first morning rose again. The idea that the 
inanimate objects in the room knew him for 
what he was—recognized the _ interloper 
where human eyes saw the rightful possessor 
—returned to his mind. Through all his dis- 
gust and chagrin a smile forced itself to his 
lips, and crossing the room for the second 
time, he passed into Chilcote’s bedroom. 

There, the massive furniture and sombre 
atmosphere fitted better with his mood than 
the energy and action which the study always 
suggested. Walking directly to the great 
bed, he sat on its side and for several min- 
utes stared straight in front of him, ap- 
parently seeing nothing; then at last the 
apathy passed from him, as his previous anger 
against Chilcote had passed. He stood up 
slowly, drawing his long limbs together, and 
recrossed the room, passing along the corri- 
dor and through the door communicating 
with the rest of the house. Five minutes 
later he was in the open air and walking 
steadily eastward, his hat drawn forward and 
his overcoat buttoned up. 

As he traversed the streets he allowed him- 
self no thought. Once, as he waited in 
Trafalgar Square to find a passage between 
the vehicles, the remembrance of Chilcote’s 
voice coming out of the fog on their first 
night made itself prominent, but he rejected 
it quickly, guarding himself from even an in- 
voluntary glance at the place of their meet- 
ing. The Strand with its unceasing life 
came to him as something almost unfamiliar. 
Since his identification with the new life no 
business had drawn him east of Charing 
Cross, and his first sight of the narrower 
stream of traffic struck him as garish and 
unpleasant. As the impression came he ac- 
celerated his steps, moved by the wish to 
make regret and retrospection alike impossi- 
ble by a contact with actual forces. 

Still walking hastily, he entered Clifford’s 
Inn, but there almost unconsciously his feet 
halted. There was something in the quiet 
immutability of the place that sobered 
energy, both mental and physical. A sense of 
changelessness — the changelessness of in- 
animate things, that rises in such solemn 
contrast to the variableness of mere human 
nature, which a new environment, a new 
outlook, sometimes even a new presence, 
has power to upheave and remould. He 
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THERE HE PAUSED AND DREW A LONG 


paused; then with slower and steadier steps 
the little court and mounted the 
familiar stairs of his own house. 

As he turned the handle of his own door 
some one stirred inside the sitting-room. 
Still under the influence of the stones and 
trees that he had just left, he moved directly 
towards the sound, and without waiting for 
permission, entered the room. After the 
darkness of the passage it seemed well alight, 
for besides the lamp with its green shade, 
a large fire burned in the grate and helped 
to dispel the shadows. 

As he entered the room Chilcote rose and 
came forward, his figure thrown into strong 
relief by the double light. He was dressed 
in a shabby tweed suit; his face looked pale, 
and set with a slightly nervous tension, but 
besides the look and a certain added restless- 
ness of glance there was no visible change. 
Reaching Loder, he held out his hand. 

“ Well?” he said, quickly. 

The other looked at him questioningly. 

“Well? Well? How has it gone?” 

“The scheme? Oh, excellently!” Loder’s 
manner was abrupt. Turning from the rest- 
less curiosity in Chilcote’s eyes, he moved a 
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little way across the room and began to draw 
off his coat. Then, as if struck by the in- 
civility of the action, he looked back again. 
“The scheme has gone extraordinarily,” he 
said. “I could almost say absurdly. There 
are some things, Chilcote, that fairly bowl a 
man over—and this is one.” 

A great relief tinged Chilcote’s face. 
“ Good!” he exclaimed. “ Tell me all about it.” 

3ut Loder was reticent. The moment was 
not propitious. It was as if a hungry man 
had dreamed a great banquet and had 
awakened to his starvation. He was chary of 
imparting his visions. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” he said, shortly. 
“All that you'll want to know is here in 
black and white. I don’t think you'll find 
I have slipped anything; it’s a clear business 
record.” From an inner pocket he drew out 
a bulky note-book, and recrossing the room, 
laid it open on the table. It was a correct, 
even a minute, record of every action that 
had been accomplished in Chilecote’s name. 
“TI don’t think you'll find any loose ends,” 
he said as he turned back the pages. “I had 
you and your position in my mind all 
through.” He paused and glanced up from 
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the book. “ You have a position that abso- 
lutely insists upon attention,” he added in 
a different voice. 

At the new tone of voice Chileote looked 
up as well. “No moral lectures!” he said 
with a nervous laugh. “I was anxious to 
know if you had pulled it off—and you have 
reassured me. That’s enough. I was in a 
funk this afternoon to know how things were 
going—one of those sudden, unreasonable 
funks. But now that I see you”—he cut 
himself short and laughed once more—“ now 
that I see you, I’m hanged if I don’t want to 

to prolong your engagement.” 

Loder glanced at him, then glanced away. 
He felt a quick shame at the eagerness that 
rose at the words—a surprised contempt at 
his own readiness to anticipate the man’s 
weakness. But almost as speedily as he had 
turned away he looked back again. 

“Tush, man!” he said, with his old intol- 
erant manner. “ You’re dreaming. You’ve 
had your holiday and school’s begun again. 
You must remember you are dining with the 
Charringtons to-night. Young Charring- 
ton’s coming of age—quite a big business. 
Come along! I want my clothes.” He 
iaughed, and, moving closer to Chilcote, 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

Chileote started; then suddenly becoming 
imbued with the other’s manner, he echoed 
the laugh. 

“By Jove!” he said, “you're right! 
You’re quite right! A man must keep his 
feet in their own groove.” Raising his 
hand, he began to fumble with his tie. 

But Loder kept the same position. “ You'll 
find the check-book in its usual drawer,” he 
said. “I’ve made one entry of a hundred 
pounds—pay for the first week. The rest can 
stand over until—” He paused abruptly. 

Chileote shifted his position. “ Don’t talk 
about that. It upsets me to anticipate. I 
can make out a check to-morrow payable to 
John Loder.” 

“No. That can wait. The name of Loder is 
better out of the book. We can’t be too care- 
ful.” Loder spoke with unusual impetuosity. 
Already a slight, unreasonable jealousy was 
coloring his thoughts. Already he grudged 
the idea of Chilcote with his unstable glance 
and restless fingers opening the drawers and 
sorting the papers that for one stupendous 
fortnight had been his without question. 
Turning aside, he changed the subject 
brusquely. 
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“Come into the bedroom,” he said. “It’s 
half past seven if it’s a minute, and the 
Charringtons’ show is at nine.” Without 
waiting for a reply, he walked across the 
room and held the door open. 

There was no silence while they exchanged 
clothes. Loder talked continuously, some- 
times in short, curt sentences, sometimes 
with ironic touches of humor; he talked until 
Chileote, strangely affected by contact with 
another personality after his weeks of soli- 
tude, fell under his influence—his excitement 
rising, his imagination stirring at the nov- 
elty of change. At last, garbed once more in 
the clothes of his own world, he passed from 
the bedroom back into the sitting-room, and 
there halted, waiting for his companion. 

Almost directly Loder followed. He came 
into the room quietly, and moving at once to 
the table, picked up the note-book. 

“T’m not going to preach,” he began, “so 
you needn’t shut me up. But I'll say just 
one thing—a thing that will get said. Try 
and keep your hold! Remember your respon- 
sibilities—and keep your hold!” He spoke 
energetically, looking earnestly into Chil- 
cote’s eyes. He did not realize it, but he was 
pleading for his own career. 

Chileote paled a little, as he always did in 
face of a reality. Then he extended his hand. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, with a touch of 
hauteur, “a man can generally be trusted to 
look after his own.” 

Extricating his hand almost immediately, 
he turned towards the door and without a 
word of farewell passed into the little hall, 
leaving Loder alone in the sitting-room. 





CHAPTER XII 
() N the night of Chilcote’s return to his 


own, Loder tasted the lees of life 
poignantly for the first time. Before 

their curious compact had been entered upon 
he had been, if not content, at least apathetic; 
but with action the apathy’ had been dis- 
persed, never again to regain its old position. 
He realized with bitter certainty that his 
was no home-coming. On entering Chilcote’s 
house he had experienced none of the un- 
familiarity, none of the unsettled awkward- 
ness, that assailed him now. There, he had 
almost seemed the exile returning after many 
hardships; here, in the atmosphere made com- 
mon by years, he felt an alien. It was illus- 
trative of the man’s character that sentimen- 
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talities found no place in his nature. Senti- 
ments were not lacking, though they lay out 
of sight, but sentimentalities he altogether 
denied. 

Left alone in the sitting-room after Chil- 
cote’s departure, his first sensation was one 
of physical discomfort and unfamiliarity. 
His own clothes with their worn looseness 
brought no sense of friendliness such as some 
men find in an old garment. Lounging and 
the clothes that suggested lounging had no 
appeal for him. In his eyes the garb that 
implies responsibility was symbolic and even 
inspiring. 

And as with clothes, so with his actual sur- 
roundings. Each detail of his room was fa- 
miliar, but not one had ever become inti- 
mately close. He had used the place for 
years, but he had used it as he might use a 
hotel; and whatever of his household gods 
had come with him remained, like himself, 
on sufferance. His entrance into Chilcote’s 
surroundings had been altogether different. 
Unknown to himself, he had been in the 
position of a young artist who, having rough- 


ly modelled in clay, is brought into the 
studio of a sculptor. To his outward vision 
everything is new, but his inner sight 


leaps to instant understanding. Amidst all the 
strangeness he recognizes the one essential 
the workshop, the atmosphere, the home. 

On this first night of return Loder compre- 
hended something of his position; and com- 
prehending, he faced the problem and fought 
with it. 

He had made his bargain and must pay 
his share. Weighing this, he looked about his 
room with a quiet gaze. Then at last, as if 
finding the object really sought for, his eyes 
came round to the mantelpiece and rested on 
the pipe-rack. The pipes stood precisely as 
he had left them. He looked at them for a 
long time, then an ironic expression that was 
almost a smile touched his lips, and, crossing 





the room, he took the oldest and blackest 
from its place and slowly filled it with 
tobacco. 


With the first indrawn breath of smoke his 
attitude unbent. Without conscious deter- 
mination, he had chosen the one factor capa- 
ble of easing his mood. A cigarette is for the 
trivial moments of life; a cigar for its ful- 
filments, its pleasant, comfortable retrospec- 
tions; but in real distress—in the solving of 
question, the fighting of difficulty—a pipe 
is man’s eternal solace. 
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So he passed the first night of his return 
to the actualities of life. Next day his mind 
had somewhat settled and outward aid was 
not so essential; but though facts faced him 
more solidly, they were nevertheless very 
drab in shade. The necessity for work, that 
blessed antidote to ennui, no longer forced 
him to endeavor. He was no longer penni- 
less, but the money he possessed brought with 
it no desires. When a man has lived from 
hand to mouth for years and suddenly finds 
himself with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket, the result is sometimes curious. He 
finds with a vague sense of surprise that 
he has forgotten how to spend. That extrava- 
gance, like other artificial passions, requires 
cultivation. 

This he realized more fully on the days 
that followed the night of his first return; 
and with it was born a new bitterness. The 
man who has friends and no money may find 
life difficult; but the man who has money and 
no friend to rejoice in his fortune or benefit 
by his generosity is aloof indeed. With the 
leaven of incredulity that works in all strong 
natures, Loder distrusted the professional 
beggar—so the charity that bestows easily 
and promiscuously was denied him. Of other 
channels of generosity he was too self-con- 
tained to have learnt the secret. 

When depression falls upon a man of 
usually even temperament it descends with 
a double weight. The mercurial nature has 
a hundred counterbalancing devices to rid 
itself of gloom—a sudden lifting of spirit, a 
memory of other moods lived through, other 
blacknesses dispersed by time; but the man 
of level nature has none of these. De- 
pression, when it comes, is indeed depression; 
no phase of mind to be superseded by another 
phase, but a slackening of all the cords of life. 

It was through such a depression as this 
that he labored during three weeks, while no 
summons and no hint of remembrance came 
from Chileote. His position was peculiarly 
difficult. He found no action in the present, 
and towards the future he dared not trust 
himself to look. He had slipped the old 
moorings that familiarity had rendered en- 
durable; but having slipped them, he had 
found no substitute. Such was his case on 
the last night of the three weeks, and such 
his frame of mind as, dressed in his usual 
overcoat, he crossed Fleet Street from Clif- 
ford’s Inn to Middle Temple Lane. 

It was scarcely seven o’clock, but already 
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the dusk was falling; the greater press of 
vehicles had ceased and the light of the street 
lamps gleamed back from the spaces of dry 
and polished roadway, worn smooth as a 
mirror by wheels and hoofs. Something of 
the solitude of night that sits so ill on the 
strenuous city street was making itself felt, 
though the throngs of people on the pathway 
still streamed eastward and westward, and the 
taverns made a busy trade. 

Having crossed the roadway, Loder paused 
for a moment to survey the scene. But hu- 
manity in the abstract made small appeal to 
him, and his glance wandered from the 
passers-by to the buildings massed like clouds 
against the dark sky. As his gaze moved 
slowly from one to the other, a clock near at 
hand struck seven, and an instant later the 
chorus was taken up by a dozen clamorous 
tongues. Usually he searcely heard, and 
never heeded, these innumerable chimes; but 
this evening their effect was strange. Com- 
ing out of the darkness, they seemed to pos- 
sess a personal note, a human declaration. 
The impression was fantastic, but it was 
strong; with a species of revolt against life 
and his own personality, he turned slowly 
and moved forward in the direction of Lud- 
gate Hill. 

For a space he continued his course, then 
reaching Bouverie Street, he turned sharply 
to the right, made his way down the slight 
incline of Carmelite and Tallis streets, and 
reached the Embankment. There he paused 
and drew a long breath. The sense of space 
and darkness soothed him. Pulling his cap 
well over his eyes, he crossed to the river and 
walked on in the direction of Westminster 
Bridge. 

As he walked, the great mass of water by 
his side looked dense and smooth as oil with 
its sweeping width and network of reflected 
light. On its further bank rose the tall 
buildings, the chimneys, the flaring lights 
that suggest another and an alien London; 
close at hand stretched the solid stone para- 
pet, giving assurance of protection. 

All these things he saw with his mental 
eyes, but with his mental eyes only, for his 
physical gaze was fixed ahead where the 
Houses of Parliament loomed out of the 
dusk. From the great building his eyes 
never wavered until the Embankment was 
traversed and Westminster Bridge reached. 
Then he paused, resting his arms on the 
coping of the bridge. 
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In the tense quietude of the darkness 
the place looked vast and inspiring. The 
shadowy Terrace, the silent river, the rows 
of lighted windows, each was significant. 
Slowly and comprehensively his glance pass- 
ed from one to the other. He was no senti- 
mentalist and no dreamer; his act was simply 
the act of a man whose interests, robbed of 
their natural outlet, turn instinctively to- 
wards the forms and symbols of the work 
that is denied them. His scrutiny was 
steady—even cold. He was raised to no ex- 
altation by the vastness of the building, nor 
was he chilled by any dwarfing of himself. 
He looked at it long and thoughtfully, then, 
again moving slowly, he turned and re- 
traced his steps. 

His mind was full as he walked back, still 
oblivious of the stone parapet of the Em- 
bankment, the bare trees, and the flaring 
lights of the advertisements across the water. 
Turning to the left, he regained Fleet Street 
and made for his own habitation with the 
quiet accuracy that some men exhibit in mo- 
ments of absorption. 

He crossed Clifford’s Inn with the same 
slow, almost listless step; then, as his own 
doorway came into view, he stopped. Some 
one was standing in its recess. 

For a moment he wondered if his fancy 
were playing him a trick; then his reason 
sprang to certainty with so fierce a leap that 
for an instant his mind recoiled. We more 
often stand aghast at the strength of our own 
feelings than before the enormity of our 
neighbors’ actions. 

“Ts that you, Chileote?” he said, below his 
breath. His voice was even, though his mind 
swam. 

At the sound of his voice the other wheeled 
round. “Hallo!” he said. “I thought you 
were the ghost of some old inhabitant. I sup- 
pose I am very unexpected ?” 

Loder took the hand that he extended and 
pressed the fingers unconsciously. The sight 
of this man was like the finding of an oasis 
at the point where the desert is sandiest, 
deadliest, most unbearable. 

“Yes, you are—unexpected,” he answered. 

Chileote looked at him, then looked out 
into the court. “I’m done up,” he said. 
“T’m right at the end of the tether.” He 
laughed as he said it, but in the dim light of 
the hall Loder thought his face looked ill and 
harassed, despite the flush that the excite- 
ment of the meeting had brought to it. Ta- 
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king his arm, he drew him towards the 
stairs. 

“So the rope has run out, eh?” he said, in 
imitation of the other’s tone. But under the 
quiet of his manner his own nerves were 
throbbing with the peculiar alertness of an- 
ticipation; a sudden sense of mastery over 
life that lifted him above surroundings and 
above persons—a sense of stature, mental and 
physical, from which he surveyed the world. 
He felt as if Fate, in the moment of utter 
darkness, had given him a sign. 

As they crossed the hall, Chileote had 
drawn away and was already mounting the 
stairs. And as Loder followed, it came sharp- 
ly to his mind that here, in the slipshod free- 
dom of a door that was always open and 
stairs that were innocent of covering, lay his 
companion’s real niche—unrecognized in out- 
ward avowal, but acknowledged by the in- 
ward, keener sense that manifests the in- 
dividual. 

In silence they mounted the stairs, but on 
the first landing Chileote paused and looked 
back, surveying Loder from the superior 
height of two steps. 

“T did very well at first,” he said. “I did 
very well—I almost followed your example, 
for a week or so. I found myself on a sort 
of pinnacle—and I clung on. But in the last 
ten days I’ve—lI’ve rather lapsed.” 

“Why?” Loder avoided looking at his 
face; he kept his eyes fixed determinately on 
the spot where his own hand gripped the 
banister. 

“ Why?’ Chileote repeated. “Oh, the pre- 
historic tale — weakness stronger’ than 
strength. I’m—I’m sorry to come down on you 
like this, but it’s the social side that bowls 
me over. It’s the social side I can’t stick.” 

“The social side? But I thought—” 

“Don’t think. I never think; it entails 
such a constant upsetting of principles and 
theories. We did arrange for’ business only, 
but one can’t set up barriers. Society pushes 
itself everywhere nowadays— into business 
most of all. I don’t want you for theatre 
parties or dinners. But a big reception with a 
political flavor is different. A man has to be 
seen at these things; he needn’t say anything 
or do anything, but it’s bad form if he fails 
to show up.” 

Loder raised his head. “You must ex- 
plain,” he said, abruptly. 

Chilcote started slightly at the sudden de- 
mand. 


“T—I suppose I’m rather irrelevant,” he 
said, quickly. “ Fact is, there’s a reception at 
the Bramfells’ to-night. You know Blanche 
Bramfell — Viscountess Bramfell, sister to 
Lillian Astrupp.” His words conveyed noth- 
ing to Loder, but he did not consider 
that. All explanations were irksome to him 
and he invariably chafed to be done with 
them. 

“And you’ve got to put in an appearance 
—for party reasons?” Loder broke in. 

Chileote showed relief. “Yes. Old 
Fraide makes rather a point of it—so does 
Eve.” He said the last words carelessly, 
then as if their sound recalled something, 
his expression changed. A touch of 
satirical amusement touched his lips, and he 
laughed. 

“By the way, Loder,” he said, “my wife 
was actually tolerant of me for nine or ten 
days after my return. I thought your rep- 
resentation was to be quite impersonal? I’m 
not jealous,” he laughed. “I’m not jealous, 
I assure you; but the burned child shouldn’t 
grow absent-minded.” 

At his tone and his laugh Loder’s blood 
stirred; with a sudden, unexpected impulse 
his hand tightened on the banister, and, look- 
ing up, he caught sight of the face above 
him—his own face, it seemed, alight with 
malicious interest. At the sight a strange 
sensation seized him; his grip on the banister 
loosened, and pushing past Chilcote, he hur- 
riedly mounted the stairs. 

Outside his own door the other overtook 
him. 

“Loder!” he said. “Loder! I meant no 
harm. A man must have a laugh sometimes.” 

But Loder was facing the door and did not 
turn round. 

A sudden fear shook Chileote. “ Loder!” 
he exclaimed again, “you wouldn’t desert 
me?’ I can’t go back to-night. I can’t go 
back.” 

Still Loder remained immovable. 

Alarmed by his silence, Chileote crossed 
the landing swiftly, glancing nervously back 
at the steep staircase. 

“Loder! Loder, you won’t desert me?” 
He caught hastily at his arm. 

With a quick repulsion Loder shook him 
off; then almost as quickly he turned round. 

“What fools we all are!” he said, abruptly. 
“We only differ in degree. Come in, and let 
us change our clothes.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











Paris, February 25, 1904. 


AVING publicly declared my belief in 
H the virtue of the French people, I 

have taken much interest in an annual 
and conspicuous event in Paris which, as it 
were, officially confirms my position. Each 
year no less body than the Academy 
—the Forty Immortals, acting in all the 
solemnity of their office, clothed in all the 
green and* silver glory of their state—as- 
semble, after a time-honored custom, to 


award the prix de virtu. Applying to 
the situation our American test—‘ money 
talks” —it so appears that the esteem 


which the French people have for virtue 
amounts to over 150,000 francs annually. 
That sum is every year devoted by the Acad- 
emy to the crowning of virtue. The prac- 
tice dates back to the year 1825, though, in a 
way, the root of the origin of the prix de virtu 
is to be found in the very foundation of the 
Academy. Richelieu had the idea of making 
the Academy something more than the mother 
of the French dictionary; he wished it to be 
a dictator in the whole sphere of literature. 
Napoleon, reestablishing the institution, de- 
sired to impose upon it a like réle, which, 
however, by a process of passive resistance 
it escaped, except in so far as after a time 
the practice was adopted of conferring annu- 
ally a prix de poesie, and that of eloquence, 
the latter founded by Balzac, and each 
amounting to about 300 francs. In 1780 a 
man, M. de Montyon by name, anonymously 
founded the’ prix de virtu. The Revolution, 
however, interrupted the operation of this 
work and it was not until 1825 that the priz 
de virtu was actually first awarded. Imme- 
diately the idea spread, and ever since, from 
time to time, imitators of M. de Montyon 
have donated greater or less sums to the 
Academy to be distributed in honor of virtue. 

In founding his prize, M. de Montyon de- 
scribes himself as a “ citizen who loves litera- 
ture and believes it useful to humanity.” 
That is to say, in effect, M. de Montyon, lov- 
ing belles-lettres, devotes a considerable sum 
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of money to the encouragement of virtue. 
This connection is not at once apparent to 
the American mind and also at first it strikes 
the American as a bit incongruous that the 
seance of the Academy which assembles for 
the bestowal of the prix de virtu proceeds 
to crown also a large number of purely 
literary works. 

However, a very little experience among 
the French explains all this. As a matter 
of fact, just as in the United States it 
is held that if a little boy is good he will 
grow up to be President, so in France it is 
believed that the little boy who resists evil 
temptation will one day be a man of letters; 
nor does the iniquity of American politics, 
on the one hand, nor that of French literature, 
on the other, operate in the least to disturb 
the relativities of this hope. In placing the 
Academy under the necessity of discovering 
and crowning virtue in itself, apart from its 
ultimate expression in fine literature, M. de 
Montyon proposed a task which has caused 
him ever since to be pretty generally sus- 
pected of having acted ironically. It is ques- 
tioned whether in the establishment of his 
prix de virtu he sought more to honor virtue 
or to embarrass the Academy, so that when 
the annual seance convenes for the bestowal 
of the de Montyon prize the Paris world 
grins and prepares anew to hugely enjoy the 
discomfiture of the Immortals. In opening 
the seance of 1903, M. Thureau-Dangin, the 
director, boldly interpreted the public mind 
and cleverly diverted its amusement. Said 
he to the audience assembled: “I know very 
well that, too polite to let it be seen, you are 
nevertheless laughing—not at virtue, to be 
sure, but at the Academy having to sit in 
judgment on virtue. You would call out to 
us, if good manners permitted—‘ You—you 
Academiciens—you represent literature, and 
what, pray, has literature to do with virtue?’ 
But,” he rejoined, “I am satisfied that it 
was not at all in the quality of judge that M. 
de Montyon charged the Academy with dis- 
tributing the prix de virtu; it was rather be- 
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cause, discerning how French literature is too 
prone to take its ease in the matter of morals, 
the founder of this prize conceived the idea 
of thereby compelling literary France once a 
year solemnly to render homage to virtue, to 
the end of its own purification. The con- 
ferring of this prize by the Academy is, there- 
fore, on our part, less the exercise of glory 
than of penance.” Whereupon M. Thureau- 
Dangin besought the writers of France to 
join him in a pilgrimage to virtue, which 
would be accomplished by reviewing the works 
of some of the persons to whom the de Mont- 
yon prize for 1903 has been accorded. As I 
proceeded on this pilgrimage with the distin- 
guished body for whom it was designed, I saw 
anew that French virtue is every bit as good 
as ours, and, beyond that, it is interesting, 
piquant even. 

It should be understood that aspirants for 
the prix de virtu do not come before the 
Academy by their own initiative. Their 
names, together with the history and evidence 
of their accomplishments, are presented by 
personally disinterested individuals of recog- 
nized standing in the community, usually by 
the préfet. This year ninety-seven prizes 
were bestowed. The first, amounting to 3000 
franes, clearly denotes how independent of 
polities is the Academy. This prize went to 
a Catholic nun—Sister St. Charles—notwith- 
standing the relation which the religious bear 
to the present government. It is rare that the 
Academy accords a prize to a religious, it 
being held that with them exalted virtue is in 
a sense professional, Sister St. Charles, how- 
ever, who went from France forty-three years 
ago as missionary to the negroes, was dis- 
covered by the explorer M. de Brazza in the 
heart of Africa, under circumstances im- 
puting to her such exceptionally heroic virtue 
that the Academy, in crowning her, apolo- 
gized for the crown as looking very mean in 
the effulgence of her glory, and humbly pre- 
sented its own credentials, feeling quite sure, 
M. Thureau-Dangin said, that this familiar 
of the Kingdom of Heaven has never stooped 
to learn that the Academy so much as exists. 

The most numerous of the categories re- 
warded is always that of virtue in the family. 
Among the forty-three lives so crowned at the 
last distribution, one seems to me very charac- 
teristic of the French. Lucie Rélave, of the 
Céte-d’Or, an orphan, commenced at the age 
of thirteen years to devote herself absolutely 
to the service of her grandparents, an aunt, 
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and a cousin named Jeanne, who was her 
junior by nine years. Like herself, Jeanne 
was a natural child. Born into a vicious 
sphere, Lucie, nevertheless, from the begin- 
ning loved purity and resolved to raise her 
cousin from the mire of their common lot. 
She therefore undertook alone to educate 
Jeanne and establish her honorably in the 
world. Day and night she worked to this end, 
denying herself not only every comfort, but 
most of the necessities, of life. She finally 
believed she had Jeanne ready to enter a nor- 
mal school, when, to the great sorrow of both, 
Jeanne failed miserably in her examination 
and was obliged to go back for another year’s 
preparation. Lucie redoubled her efforts, and 
again after a year Jeanne went up for ex- 
amination. This time, to the infinite joy of 
the two sad martyrs to fate, Jeanne succeed- 
ed. She entered the normal school. Her 
future so became practically assured; the 
glorious hope of Lucie and the reward of her 
struggle were practically realized. But 
searcely had they time to rejoice in their 
happiness when, after only four months in 
the normal school, Jeanne fell a victim to 
that ever-present, dreadful foe of the French, 
tuberculosis, and before the year was out she 
had died in Lucie’s arms. 

The sum total of the latter’s material 
success very naturally then became griev- 
ous disappointment and heavy debts. At 
twenty-seven, she stands alone in the world, 
the others dependent upon her having died, 
and the greatness of her desolation is, more 
than in anything else, in the fact that her 
spirit of self-sacrifice is bereft of an object. 
Of all the prizes delivered to persons distin- 
guished for family virtues, it is rather to be 
expected that the majority should go to 
women; still there were five men so honored, 
including one Parisian. 

Another category of virtues rewarded by the 
Academy strikes the American with all the 
force of a great novelty—that of servants who 
have displayed heroic devotion to their em- 
ployers— masters, is the French word. 
Twenty-five of these servants were crowned 
this year. In general, the character and de- 
gree of their devotion are stated in that they 
have continued in the service of a family 
whose fortune is ruined; refusing all offers 
of better positions, declining marriage even, 
they have worked without wages, and to the 
practice of painful economies they have add- 
ed the burden of toil endured outside the 
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family in order to gain a bit of money to 
increase the comfort of their master or mis- 
tress, and so far from setting valye on their 
labor, they seek to have it ignored, and they 
maintain always the rank and bearing of do- 
mestics towards the master of whom they are 
the protector and benefactor. Behold the pro- 
gramme of the day of one of these servants, 
which in substance contains the history of 
them all. Marie Amélie-Caoué, for years 
in the service of an impoverished gentle- 
woman, was accustomed each morning to rise 
at six o’clock, hurry to put the affairs of her 
mistress in order by ten o’clock, when she 
went out to work until noon as charwoman 
in the houses of others. At noon she returned 
to serve the déjeuner of her mistress, after 
which she again went out to work nntil seven 
o’clock in the evening, when she again re- 
turned to serve dinner to her mistress and to 
prepare her for bed. Having undressed and 
seen her mistress in bed, she then once more 
went forth, and in a dressmaker’s shop sewed 
till midnight and later. The earnings of her 
labor were all devoted to the comfort of her 
mistress. To any one questioning the pru- 
dence of such excessive toil, she responded, 
ingenuously, “ But if I work less what will 
become of mademoiselle ?” 

A certain part of the priz de virtu is given 
to those distinguished especially for bravery. 
Men have a monopoly of this, but the French 
conception of a brave man is very broad. A 
crown for bravery was. conferred upon one 
man for having successfully brought up seven 
small brothers and sisters and five children of 
his own. 

An interesting comparison appears between 
the married and unmarried of those who 
have received the prix de virtu. The propor- 
tion stands, twenty-two married or widowed 
as against seventy-five celibates. From this 
relation M. Thureau-Dangin deduces the con- 
clusion that the renunciation of marriage is 
most often the condition and the consequence 
of a life sacrificed in the service of others. 

When the Academy passed from crowning 
virtue to crowning the (in France) reward of 
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virtue—belles-lettres—we discovered fourteen 
women among the whole number honored. 
The second largest prize—3700 francs—was 
bestowed upon a woman, Madame Bentzon, 
this for the high standard of all her works. 
Madame Bentzon’s glory is more or less asso- 
ciated with the United States, her travels in 
the United States and her translations of 
American writers having contributed to her 
fame. 

She further enjoys a certain distinction 
in a way unique among notable French nov- 
elists. Her romances are admitted to the 
family circle in France. One of the literary 
works of men crowned, L’Un ou I’Autre, by 
Henry C. Moreau, brings the woman ques- 
tion into official connection with virtue and 
the French Academy. M. Moreau’s book is 
an altogether serious and at the same time 
interesting treatment of la feminisme. He 
presents the question dramatically, produces 
some tragic situations from its social and 
economic relations, depends for his support in 
every instance on the laws of nature broadly 
enunciated, and—a rather remarkable success 
—he keeps all his characters from being at 
any time ridiculous. 

Just as the Academy completes its annual 
historic award two new prizes of virtue are 
created, hoth for the benefit of women. Baron 
Rothschild has established a fund to pension 
any needy widow having four children to sup- 
port, and M. Felix Leclercq has donated to the 
Academy 2000 frances annually for the benefit 
of a young girl of good conduct, a natural 
child not recognized by the father, who shall 
marry at the age of eighteen. The number of 
children necessary to secure to a widow the 
aid of the Rothschild fund is just one short of 
what might be termed the official limit of ma- 
ternal hardship in Paris. That is to say, a 
needy woman having as many as five children 
may receive municipal aid, but if she has six 
she is barred. The city declines to help sup- 


port a woman with six children, it being held 
that a family of that size indicates a degree 
of imprudence on the woman’s part for 
which any misfortune is a just desert. 




















HE woman’s club to-day almost invaria- 
T bly closes its year’s work with a break- 

fast, its size and brilliance depending 
upon the number of its members and the 
length of its purse. Yet the tendency just 
now among the best clubs is toward sim- 
plicity rather than display, good taste sug- 





CLAMS WITH LEMON CUP. 


gesting that since it is the feast of reason and 
flow of soul which are being celebrated, the 
menu and decorations should not be too con- 
spicuous. Still, whatever the membership, 
this function must necessarily be somewhat 
formal. The attendance must be large, since 
guests from other clubs are invited, and per- 
sonal friends of each member, and it is im- 
possible not to desire to have the affair as 
pretty as possible and to try and find a happy 
medium between extravagant show and an 
unattractive bareness. 

Of course the breakfast is ordinarily 
served at some hotel or club-house, and a 
caterer and florist must be called in, yet it is 
always understood that a committee of club 
women shall decide upon the menu and 
decorations and shall give the personal, femi- 
nine touch needful. 

The first thing which requires thought is 
the placing of the tables. These may be ar- 
ranged in the form of a hollow square, the 
table for the president, officers, and guests 
being across the top, with the sides for the 
members. Or there may be one table on a 


dais across the end or side of the room for 
the more important persons, and the others 
inay be seated at small tables. This latter 
arrangement gives the prettier effect, but it 
requires more flowers and more service. 

If the one square table is chosen, use the 
greater part of the decorations on the head 
table and make the others subordinate, but 
if the small tables are used for club members 
put bunches of flowers at intervals before the 
president and her guests and lay the small 
tables as though at a private house, with 
flowers, small dishes of bonbons, almonds, 
and olives, and pretty silver and glass. It 
is better, however, to use small, hemstitched 
damask cloths for the tables instead of 
doilies. 

If the club has a color or combination of 
colors, this must be considered in the decora- 
tions. Red and white may be carried out in 
searlet tulips and white narcissus; green 
and white may be mignonette and Roman 
hyacinths; pink and white, roses and mar- 
guerites; and pink and purple, roses and 
violets. If any pretty flowers may be used, 
jonquils give the best effect, the yellow ma- 
king the whole room glow with color. If the 
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DECORATED WITH SMILAX. 


breakfast is given in the country where lilacs 
are plenty, a beautiful effect may be obtained 
by arranging masses of purple and white 
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A BANANA AND PEANUT SALAD. 


mixed on the guest table and alternate colors 
on the small tables. Candles are not neces- 
sary in the spring, and are only used for 
their effect. Candelabra may be put on the 
one long table and separate candles on the 
small tables, two or three on each. 
should be rather subdued, pale 
white or delicate pink being best. 

Insist that the caterer shall use china which 
is rather plain, either white and gold or white 
with a line of color corresponding with the 
flowers, for too often a breakfast is spoiled by 
glaring plates and cups. Have the little 
dishes for nuts and candies of plain, clear 
glass, or else of fluted paper, white or in the 
color of the candle-shades, and not heavy 
pressed glass. 

As to the menu, choose dishes which are 
light rather than heavy, and reject with 
firmness the dish invariably suggested by 
hotel and club stewards—sliced filet of beef 
with mushrooms; it is quite too substantial 
for a breakfast, and there are plenty of other 
good things. Have a soup, a hot entrée, a 
salad, ices, and coffee for the outline of the 
meal, and add to it as many other courses 
as the occasion calls for. If the club is 
a small one a brief menu is better than a 
more elaborate one. The first one suggested 
is for a large breakfast: 

Clams on the half-shell, with cocktail. 

Chicken consommé. 

Crab meat, Newburg. 
Sweetbread croquettes with pease. 
Orange ice in shells. 

Squab with dressed lettuce or escarole. 
Vanilla cream with toasted marshmallows. 


Coffee, 


The colors 
green or 
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This way of serving 
clams is novel. Select 
small ones, and lay on 
the bed of scraped ice 
in deep soup-plates as 
usual; then remove the 
pulp from lemons and 
fill the half-shells with 
a cocktail mixture and 
stand one half in each 
plate. - This is a simple 
recipe for the cocktail, 
and can be multiplied 
by the number of 
guests: two drops Ta- 
basco sauce, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, one small 
teaspoonful catsup, half a teaspoonful lemon 
juice. These cocktails must necessarily 
become very cold from contact with the 
ice in the plates, and so will be especially 
appetizing. It is wise to have a plate on each 
table with horseradish, red pepper, and lemon 
quarters, for any guest who may prefer the 
ordinary dressing. 

For the consommé have a strong chicken 
broth, diluted one-half with cream, and serve 
in hot cups with whipped cream on top. 
The crab meat may be had tinned if fresh 
crabs are not at hand, or cold roast chicken 
or lobster, cut in dice, may be used instead, 
in the Newburg mixture. This rule serves 
eight people: One cup cream, beaten yolks 
of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls sherry, half 
a teaspoonful salt, pinch of Cayenne. Heat 
till it thickens; drop in the meat and heat 
again. Serve in small paper cases on plates. 

Sweetbread croquettes are always delicious, 
especially if they are made more attractive 
by having them in the shape of cutlets, with 
a sprig of parsley inserted in the small end. 
The pease used with these may be fresh ones, 
or the French canned variety., 

There is a new way of serving familiar 
orange ice, which is especially pretty where 
a great many people are present, the repeti- 
tion of the dish making its good points em- 
phatic. If jonquils are the flower of the 
day this is the very best thing to have for 
this course. Choose large, brilliantly yellow 
fruit and cut each orange smoothly in two; 
remove the pulp, make it into ice as usual, 
and return to the shells; get some low heavy 
glass dishes with short stems and fill each 
one with smilax, and on this set the filled 
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orange. The combination of colors is really 
beautiful. 

The course of squab on toast comes next; 
have them lightly broiled, if possible, but 
roasted will do nicely. Serve on hot plates 
and have the French-dressed lettuce or es- 
carole on small cold plates. After this have 
the final sweet, and try this new idea: Have 
rich vanilla cream sliced, and put a spoonful 
of whipped cream on each slice. Then add 
three hot toasted marshmallows, brown and 
puffy. It may not sound anything more than 
novel, but really it is extremely nice, and be- 
sides this, it is out of the ordinary. 

For a smaller club here is a simpler break- 
fast: 

Shredded pineapple in the shell. 
Cream of clams. 
Split smelts with maitre d’hétel sauce; 
potato balls. 
Broiled chicken with dressed lettuce. 
Banana and peanut salad. 
Biscuit tortoni in swan cups. 
Coffee. 


For the fruit course have on the tables, 
when the guests sit down, pineapples with 
the brush on, which have really had the in- 
side removed, shredded, sweetened, and re- 
turned to the shell. Have small glass plates 
on the place plates and pass the fruit with 
the brush laid by the side of the pineapple. 
A seasoning of sherry improves the flavor. 

After this have the clam soup, with 
whipped cream on each cup, and then the 
fish, large smelts broiled, split open, the back- 
bone removed, and spread with this sauce: 
For six persons, take four tablespoonfuls of 





ICE-CREAM WITH TOASTED MARSHMALLOWS. 


butter, two of lemon juice, and one of 
chopped parsley, with salt and a little Cay- 
enne pepper. Serve the smelts very hot, 


with potato balls. Next comes the chicken 
and lettuce, and then a new and delicious 
salad. To prepare it, peel half as many 





A PAPER SWAN BISCUIT-CUP. 


bananas as there will be persons present, and 
cut in halves crosswise. Dip each piece 
quickly in a little beaten egg white and roll 
in chopped salted peanuts till covered. Serve 
on hearts of lettuce with mayonnaise, either 
standing the bananas upright or laying them 
down. 

As there is no dish very striking to the 
eye in this menu, have the last course some- 
thing noticeable. There are pretty paper 
swans to be had, in pink or in white, with 
paper cups concealed in the back. These 
cups may be filled with biscuit tortoni, or 
any other cream, and returned to the swans. 
The tortoni may be made by this recipe, 
which will serve twelve persons: 

Boil one cup of sugar with one-fourth cup 
of water five minutes. Pour slowly over the 
beaten yolks of six eggs and return to the 
stove in the double boiler. Cook till it coats 
the spoon; then beat till cold and add to a 
pint of stifly whipped cream, a cup of pow- 
dered macaroons, a tablespoonful of vanilla, 
and one of sherry. Pack in ice and salt five 
hours. After filling the paper cups sprinkle 
their tops with more powdered macaroons. 

Of course any ordinary caterer will need 
no recipes for the dishes suggested for these 
breakfasts, but in small towns or in the sub- 
urbs some assistance may be needed. It 
may be, also, that small clubs can be enter- 
tained at the home of some member fortu- 
nate enough to be able to extend a wide hos- 
pitality; these recipes are intended for the 
club women who are obliged themselves to 
“lend a hand” toward the club breakfast, 
and who wish everything to be dainty. 
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‘ | ‘HE length of life of the average wall 


finish in the average home is four 

years. In many instances the period 
is shorter, and in more, alas! especially in 
the country regions, walls that have been 
originally pretentiously treated must remain 
for three or four times this length of time. 
The choice of wall finish, therefore, is of 
varying importance, according to the con- 
ditions under which the housekeeper who is 
renovating her home lives. As a rule, she is 
unacquainted with the principles of wall 
decoration because the need for studying 
them so seldom presents itself. When it does 
she is in a true quandary; and if the work 
must also be done under the added disad- 
vantage of a limited local market, and by 
poor workmen, she is more likely to make a 
fiasco of it, than. a success, unless, before the 
work is actually undertaken, she has had the 
wisdom to inform herself along the lines of 
the first principles of such decoration. A 
day of study beforehand is worth ten of re- 
pentance afterward, once the irrevocable step 
of finishing the wall has been taken. This 
paper is designed to give impetus to just 
such consideration and study, before the 
spring changes are to be made in the present 
year. There scarcely could be a more op- 
portune time for the conning of the subject; 
for decorators and builders and furnishers 
generally are at their most busy season, and 
all the domestic world is stirring to a spirit 
of renewal. 

The initial points to be considered in the 
treatment of the wall are the disadvantages 
of its present colorings and divisions, and to 
provide against repeating them; to note their 
height and the divisions that mark them; to 
studv the cost of the many available wall 
finishes and to choose that which is likely to 
be durable and satisfactory in color, and 
not likely to prove a fad of which the house- 
hold will soon tire. The height of a wall is 
seldom cut by the architect or builder more 
than twice, the divisions being as follows: a 


chair-rail, fixed at a height of thirty-six 
inches or thereabouts from the floor, and a 
picture-moulding placed where the fancy dic- 
tates. In modern interiors the picture-mould- 
ing is placed anywhere above the height of 
six feet and, in individual cases, still lower. 
If the walls are low, the moulding may be 
carried up to the point where the wall and 
ceiling meet; if of medium height (say, nine 
feet), the moulding is often placed at from 
seven feet six to seven feet nine inches from 
the floor. Low-ceiled rooms are sometimes di- 
vided at a height of five feet, the space below 
being covered with a flowered or fancy paper, 
and that above in plain or some self-patterned 
and light-giving design. This treatment is 
often as effective for simulating height as 
the striped paper, which is the commonest re- 
sort where this appearance is desired. The 
amount of variety that may be obtained is 
endless, provided the housekeeper has the 
means to carry out a clever idea; but the 
mention of “means” naturally leads to a 
study of the cost of wall treatment, by 
which the important first decision must be 
made as to the style of finish that may be 
adopted. Shall it be tinted or white kalso- 
mine? oil paint, paper, or some prepared 
cloth such as is so highly in favor at 
present ? 

The age of the wall will necessarily affect 
the decision. If new, a temporary tinting or 
plain kalsomining will be the most economic- 
al for a year, or until the wall has fully 
settled. Is the wall old? Then the prepara- 
tion for tinting or papering or covering with 
a woven fabric is a tedious one, and an ex- 
pense to be reckoned with, for it may not be 
dispensed with if the results are to be work- 
manlike. The cracks, though appearing to 
the novice as so fine as to be of no conse- 
quence, must all be traced to their end and 
opened, in order to make a purchase for the 
plaster with which they must be filled before 
any covering may be laid over them. After 
this has been done, the entire wall must be 
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given a sizing of shellac, or of the cheaper 
varnish, to which the paper or tint or paint 
will then adhere. Where fine water tinting is 
to be done, the shellac, which is a mixture of 
gum and alcohol, is the best, because the 
smoothest, sizing. It is especially necessary 
where a stencilling of gilt is employed, as, 
for instance, in the borders of a wall or sten- 
cilled panelling. An example of artistic wa- 
ter tinting with stencilled border will be seen 
in the accompanying illustration of a hall 
treatment. Once the wall has been shel- 
lacked or varnished, it is ready for whatso- 
ever finish has been decided upon. 

The cheapest wall finish is kalsomine, a 
white water paint to which any tint may be 
added at a slightly advanced cost; or, when 
especially rich colors are desired, at a de- 
cidedly higher cost, according to the price of 
the crude tones or distempers that must be 
added to produce them. Kalsomine is made 
principally from whitening, glue, and water, 
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and is durable in proportion to the amount 
of glue added to it. If too little, the finish 
is sure to rub off on anything that comes in 
contact with it. At present, water tints are 
in decided favor, as they may be had in all 
the attractive shades which artists admire 
and advocate as most suitable for back- 
grounds, whether for handsome furniture or 
for pictures. Water tints are inexpensive. 
They are also most perishable. When em- 
ployed in graded tones for dado, middle 
wall, and frieze, with decorated ceiling, they 
are delicate and very handsome, but at no 
time are they to be recommended in a home 
where children are, or where the walls may 
not be frequently renewed, as the slightest 
spot will ruin the appearance of the rooms. 
Neither are they to be advised for bedrooms, 
as, despite the utmost care, the wall near 
the washstand is sure to become spotted in a 
very few days. Again, the driving in of even 
a necessary wire tack (and what household 
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can avoid doing this somewhere, at some 
point?) will split the finish and destroy it. 
For actual utility, there is nothing at once 
so hygienic and satisfactory as oil-painted 
walls, which decorators not infrequently em- 
ploy for the middle and lower walls, sur- 
mounting it with a border of paper or sten- 
cilled burlap. It is indestructible, save by 
nails, and may be wiped off with an oiled 
cloth, every day, if necessary, without in any 
way losing its first appearance. It is the 
ideal finish for the bedroom, for halls and 
dining-rooms, and other generally used rooms 
in homes that cannot afford the services of a 
sufficient number of perfectly trained domes- 
tics. When done in rich tones, well com- 
bined, it is admirable for the dining-room, 
hall, billiard or music room. 

All wall colors should be selected both by 
daylight and by gaslight. Samples of paint 
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or paper or cloth, therefore, should be held 
for consideration overnight before a decision 
is arrived at; if a great difference exists in 
the two lights, such as green that becomes a 
blue, or vice versa, consider well which of the 
two lights will be most often used, and select 
accordingly. 

Third in point of expense comes the paper 
wall-covering, and here, indeed, is a very pit- 
fall to the housekeeper of untrained taste, es- 
pecially if she be compelled to select from a 
country merchant’s store of back-number pat- 
terns, poor in color and quality and tawdry 
and cheap in design. To this must be added 
often the solving of the problem of irregular 
walls. Usually, cottage ceilings are low; 
often those of the upper floor are sloping; and 
unless these structural difficulties are most 
carefully considered and provided against, 
the results of the amateur paperer’s efforts 
are likely to prove gro- 
tesque. Even good pa- 
pers wrongly applied 
in such rooms appear 
cheap, inappropriate, 
and ugly. The com- 
monest fault in the 
treatment of sloping 
walls is the failure to 
define a true line for 
the ending of the wall- 
paper, where the walls 
meet the ceiling. If an 
attempt be made to fol- 
low the uneven side 
walls, the appearance 
of the room will be 
ruined. The covering 
of the side walls by a 
patterned paper should 
cease at the top of 
the lowest wall, even 
though this extend but 
three feet above the 
wainscoting; but in 
the case of so long a 
slope there is always a 
secondary slope, and the 
wall in such instance 
will be best treated if 
two papers are used, 
thus: a striped design 
for the portion that 
ends at the three-foot 
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wall, which will be car- 
ried quite around the 
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TREATMENT FOR ATTIC ROOM 
room, forming a dado; and a lightly printed 
design for the portion that rises above, which 
must cease at the point where the long slope 
ends at the ceiling. The end walls that rise 
still higher must be covered with the same 
tone as that used upon the ceiling. An ex- 
ample of a treatment for a sloping wall will 
be found above. 

The present fashionable wall-papers are so 
varied that to describe them wotld require a 
volume. They run in price from twenty 
cents to three dollars and upward a roll, but, 
having reached this costliness, they pass into 
competition with rich cloths and silks and 
leather, and beyond the purse of the average 
householder. Those who are interested in 
such beautiful products will generally em- 
ploy the special services of a decorator, and I 
therefore leave them for the present. For 
the benefit and consolation of those of more 
modest means, it may be said that the choice 
of paper, in many instances, is made by the 
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9 “ DECK ”-ROOFED HOUSE. 


taste of the decorator, who knows how to 
utilize and will study out the best possibili- 
ties of the wall under consideration. The 
rules of good taste never change, in fact, 
though they sometimes seem to do so. The 
wall should be treated from the base-board 
up. If there is a dado, it should represent the 
darkest tone of all those employed for the 
wall; the division above it should be several 
shades lighter, the border, if any, still lighter, 
and the ceiling lightest of all, and for this 
reason, which always exists: the ceiling re- 
ceives less light than any other portion of the 
room, and the border less than the wall below 
it. The effort, therefore, must be to counter- 
act the darkness above by supplying the miss- 
ing light. A darkly papered ceiling should 
always be avoided in any but a Turkish or 
Indian room. Cool yellows, deep creams, 
golden tans, are the best ceiling tones, as a 
rule, though there are occasions where a soft 
blue or a rose-flushed ceiling is to be advised. 
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Borders are freely used by fashionable 
decorators; but they are as often dispensed 
with. If the ceilings are high, the border 
gives balance (as does also the cornice) to the 
room; if low, the absence of the border acts 
in the same way, though a five-inch cornice 
may be introduced with good effect, in which 
colored kalsomining may be graded down in 
tones that will harmoniously bind the wall 
and ceiling, and so obviate a too harsh defini- 
tion of the two. All borders save those in 
rooms higher than eleven feet, where variety 
may be introduced ad libitum, should be deli- 
cate in tone and soft in design, not sharply 
drawn or pronounced. Clearly marked pat- 
terns are usually vulgar. They shorten the 
appearance of the walls and often spoil the 
contour of the room. As a rule, the best 
borders are those having an open pattern 
upon a light background. Wreaths, festoons, 
and derivations of the Greek key or geometric- 
al design softly printed are among the most 
permanently satisfactory. Borders are rarely 
in good taste with wide-striped wall-papers 
or those having large highly colored designs. 
When so combined, they have the appearance 
of old-fashioned banded calico. Heavy bor- 
ders are sometimes highly effective in combi- 
nation with solid-toned walls done in leather, 
damask, or burlap. Nothing is in worse taste 
than the treating of the ceiling itself with 
dense, highly patterned papers. The best 
examples I have seen of such “ decoration ” 
were merely vulgar and stifling, like stuffy 
draperies, and gave the rooms in which they 
were the appearance of bandboxes. 

A dark ceiling cannot fail to oppress those 
who linger under it, and no amount of rich 
gilding added to it will alter this effect upon 
the ordinary person. An ornamented canopy, 
however, is possible which has not this draw- 
back. Ceiling canvases which may be sten- 
cilled in varying degrees of elaboration are 
available for the average home. They come 
in various light tones which make an excel- 


lent background for hand-embroidered ‘orna- 
mentation. Other favorite materials for the 
ceiling are the pressed or relief designs that 
come under various copyrighted names. They 
may be had in patterns that admit of the ap- 
plication of color or gilt outlines, and have 
the appearance, when finished, of well-exe- 
cuted plaster modelling. Many of the de- 
signs have a very high relief. They come in 
oblong, square, oval, and dise patterns; and, 
when touched with gilt or other ornamenting 
color, the patent article may attain a degree 
of attractiveness that will greatly enhance its 
individuality. Such relief materials, which, 
strictly speaking, are neither cloth nor paper, 
are made of pressed pulp; they are seen in 
the form of panels for the side walls, their 
raised patterns being usually of the French 
or Italian schools, consisting of repeated 
wreaths and festoons, conventionally exact. 
Toned in pale rose or green or yellow, the ef- 
fect of this form of wall covering is exceed- 
ingly handsome. Another use to which it has 
successfully been put is the finishing of hall 
and vestibule walls, where, in the richer 
leather shades, it takes the place of wood 
panellings. For the panelling of drawing- 
rooms, damasks and silks, or papers finished 
in imitation of these fabrics, are used in con- 
nection with the panelled ceiling in relief. 

The panelling of walls requires the assist- 
ance of the builder or an expert maker of 
ornamental plastering. It is a favorite 
method of wall treatment for Colonial cot- 
tages of the more pretentious sort and for 
drawing-rooms in which French furnishings 
are used. The panels may be arranged by the 
plasterer, who must provide the outlines in 
rococo moulding, or the builder, who may 
lay out the wall plan with turned wood mould- 
ings. It may then be carried out in water 
tints, several being employed, with ornamental 
gilding, or in figured and plain paper in com- 
bination, in *urlap, or in silks. The style 
admits of endless variation. 
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QUESTION which often arises for discussion 
among girls who have passed their school-days 
© Y and are, formally or informally, launched on the 
social sea, is whether they should extend to the young 
men they meet an invitation to call on them. Experts on questions of good 
form are frequently asked such questions, which are always hard to answer 
unless one knows the circumstances of the case. It is never a matter 
about which any hard and fast rule may be laid down. In the large cities, 
where much more formality rules than in smaller towns, the verdict of 
general usage is that no young girl should give such an invitation if she 
has a mother, aunt, or older sister—in fact, any recognized chaperon—to 
do it for her. General entertainments are given in the name of the 
mother until a daughter has passed her early girlhood, and when any 
young man makes a call it must be for the mother as well as for the 
daughter. 








After all, in social matters, good form is merely what the most cultured 
and refined persons do, and in a small town strict rules of etiquette are 
waived and some harmless freedom is allowed to young girls. A mistaken 
sense of modesty sometimes prompts girls to say that they would not ask 
a man to call on them—that it is the man’s place to take the initiative. 
Among persons who set the standards in social matters such an idea is 
considered absurd. Unless under extraordinary circumstances, no young 
man would ask a woman if he may call on her. He can find many ways 
to show her that he desires a better acquaintance, and it is the duty and 
the privilege of woman or girl to extend hospitality to the men she cares 
to admit to her circle. 

Delicious nougat—just the kind that the caterer puts in those beautiful 
pyramids that in our childhood we admired as the decorations of party 
supper-tables and confectioners’ windows—may be made at home by the 
following recipe, which comes from a famous chef: Melt over a slow fire 
one cupful of granulated sugar with a few drops of lemon juice. Let it 
boil slowly, and, when it “threads” when dropped from the spoon, beat 
in a half-cupful of blanched and chopped almonds. Rub the paste roller 
and board or table with olive-oil and roll the candy very thin. Then, 
with a knife also dipped in olive-oil, cut the candy into diamonds 
and when quite cold serve to your friends, who will undoubtedly pronounce 
you an expert, 

That plain white chiffon which is soiled may be successfully washed is 
a fact of which some girls probably are ignorant. Wash it in warm water 
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with white soap, and after rinsing in fresh water and squeezing dry in 
the hand, spread it out smooth with the hands and lay it on a towel to 
dry. Do not hang it up. When dry it will be charmingly crinkly, like 
Japanese crape. Do not iron it, or you will lose the pretty crinkle. 

Good sight is a luxury which we who have it hardly appreciate, and like 
most of the blessings which “ brighten as they take their flight,” it must 
be called to our attention, when it is merely one of the accepted facts of 
every-day life. But when you see some elderly grandmother or aunt hold- 
ing her needle up close to the light to thread it, and hear her troubled 
sigh when she finds that even with strong spectacles she cannot see that 
tiny eye, then is when your young eyes may prove themselves a blessing. 
For the times when you cannot be there you can provide a substitute 
which will make grandmother bless you scores of times. This substitute 
is a case of threaded needles, and this is the way to make it. Cut a 
piece of pretty, bright silk or cretonne twelve inches by six and line it 
with white flannel or cashmere all across, except two and a half inches 
at one end. Bind it all around with ribbon or braid and make it, by all 
means, bright in color. The fainter the eyes grow the prettier the bright 
colors look to old people. In the end where there is no lining the spools 
are to be put. Make of stiff bristol-board a tube large enough to hold a 
good-sized spool and roll the left-hand end of your case of silk or 
cretonne over it, putting inside of it four spools—one of No. 70 white 
thread, one of No. 40 white, one of No. 50 black thread, and one of black 
sewing-silk, leaving a long loose end of each coming out where the bristol- 
board tube closes. String these spools first on ribbon to match the binding, 
and put a flat button or a disk of heavy cardboard between each two. 
Tie this ribbon in a pretty bow at each end and tack it to the case. Tack 
the binding of the case, between the spools, through to the outside, thus 
holding the tube firmly in place with the spools inside. Four papers of 
needles complete the outfit. The needles should be taken from the paper 
and quilted into the flannel lining of the case, the thread from each 
spool being carried along through the eyes of a whole paper of needles. 
A ribbon to tie the whole into a pretty rolled-up case is added. With this 
equipment, when grandmother wants a needleful of thread she simply 
takes out the needle nearest the right hand and pulls the thread out as far 
as she wishes, leaving all the other needles threaded. The needle is re- 
turned to its place, empty, and when the thoughtful girl who has made 
the case finds several needles empty she may add to her charms by remem- 
bering to rethread them so'that they are always ready for use. 

Delicious crisp cookies, rich enough for a queen’s table, are made by an 
old Dutch recipe as follows: Cream one-half pound of butter and one-half 
pound of granulated sugar, and break into the bowl and mix in two eggs. 
Then add gradually three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour. Roll the 
dough out on a board, using powdered sugar instead of flour for both board 
and rolling-pin. The cake should be rolled quite thin and cut with a 
round or fancy-shaped cutter, and baked in well-buttered tins. Care 
should be taken to watch constantly, as they brown very quickly. Do not 


















































_ cloths and tray-covers, on which a spot of grease is more than likely to fall, 
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let fear lest they be too dry prompt you to use less flour; if you do the 
cookies will be greasy and shapeless. A touch of extra richness may be 
added by sprinkling the tops of some with chopped hickory-nuts or wal- 
nuts before baking. 

Every girl should have a treasure-chest, even if it is only a chintz-cov- 
ered window-box. Therein she should stow away all sorts of pretty things 
to be used in the not-impossible time when she has a home of her own. 
To make only for the present moment is like living quite up to the limit of 
one’s income, and distinctly imprudent. During every year some dainty 
bit of work should be made especially to be laid away for the future. 
Pretty undergarments, elaborate towels, table embroideries, and such articles 
will gradually accumulate under this system until a most satisfying outfit 
is ready for the happy occasion when it will be needed. And the pleasure 
of adding to the store will more than make up for the waiting to use the 
contents of the treasure-box. 

The first year of living on an allowance is always the hardest; who ever 
knew or guessed that gloves and ribbons cost so much when some one 
else paid the bills? As a rule, a young girl’s first experience of doing her 
own managing is confined to these small things, and just remembering to 
stretch a pair of gloves with the glove-stretcher and lay them away care- 
fully will save the cost of several pairs in a year. Think of the extra 
matinées and chocolates that means! 

For the girl who is preparing her trousseau here is a hint. The carving- 





would much more wisely be embroidered with white mercerized cotton or 
linen than with silk. Even the best white embroidery silk will turn yellow 
when boiled or washed with yellow soap. 

The girl who is trying experiments in cookery on a long-suffering family 
may be interested in this recipe, which is simple enough to be made suc- 
cessfully by a child, and which is yet delicious enough in the eating to 
suggest elaborate care in its preparation: Stir a cup and a half of granu- 
lated sugar into the yolks of four eggs, then gradually add the grated 
meat of one small cocoanut. Should the cocoanut be rather dry, add 
about three or four tablespoonfuls of the milk of the nut; add a little 
vanilla essence, and bake in an earthen pudding-dish in a moderate oven 
until light brown. When cooled a little, cover with meringue made of 
the whites of the eggs and powdered sugar. 

The making of a Welsh rarebit is, as everybody knows, simple enough 
in itself, and yet rarely attended with the gratifying success the ambitious 
maker could desire. Many makers get the slices of bread too thick. They 
should not be more than half an inch thick. They should also be toasted 
lightly on both sides. After this preparation, lay on them slices of rich 
cheese and put them in a pan till the cheese is melted. Mustard and 
pepper should be spread over them, but not too much of the latter— 
that is a common mistake. They should be served, of course, on very hot 
plates, and it is of great importance that the rarebit itself be hot, as 
otherwise it will congeal and be flabby and tasteless. 
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O the woman with leisure and a liking 
for dainty effects in all the accessories 
the present vogue for hand- 
made lace opens a way toward a pleasant occu- 
pation that will give most gratifying results. 
She 


of dress 


may even emulate the possessions of 
wealthier friends who must depend upon the 
shops for what they purchase, since to the 
woman who makes her own lace will occur 
many ideas for the adaptation of her work, to 
produce that effect of individuality that the 
woman with money only may greatly desire 
but may not be able to buy. 

Another accomplishment that the maker of 
lace can employ for the better preservation of 
her dainty work is the use of the best methods 
of freshening and laundering. The latter 
word seems almost too strenuous in meaning 
to be used in connection with any handling of 
a fabrie so fragile as lace. 
method of cleansing lace that is especially to 


Sut there is one 


be recommended where the article has become 
so soiled as to render it necessary, and which, 
if the directions be carefully followed, pro- 
duces most excellent results. 
Baste the lace to be cleaned, 
with care, between two pieces of fine white 
lawn or India linen, which is better if not 
quite new. Immerse it for half an hour in a 
solution of warm water and borax, in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful of borax to a 
quart of water. Afterward wash thoroughly 


smoothly and 
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in a suds made of warm water and any pure 
white soap, rubbing with the hands if neces- 
sary, to remove the dirt from parts that may 
be more soiled than others. Rinse thoroughly 
—to remove every particle of the soapy water 
~—and press as dry as possible with the hands, 
spreading and smoothing it until only a trace 
of dampness remains. Then place 
thicknesses of soft muslin on the ironing- 
board, lay the lace, still between the pieces of 
muslin, upon it, and press with a moderately 
hot iron until entirely dry. 

Now remove one piece of the linen covering 
the lace, and while it is still basted on the 
other, pick out and straighten all the loops, 
picots, or folds that may be in it. Press again 
on the linen and then remove from it. 

The professional cleaner of laces employs 
one method of speedy work which the ama- 
teur would do well to copy—that is, to remove 
the little looped edge that finishes many arti- 
‘les of lace, and to replace it with a new 


many 


edge after the cleaning process is completed. 
The cost of the new edge and the trouble of 
putting it on are small compared with the im- 
provement of effect as well as the short time 
consumed in the operation. 

Dry cleaning is an easy method of re- 
moving slight traces of soil from lace. Pow- 
dered magnesia is the agent employed for this. 
Sprinkle it liberally and evenly upon a flat 
surface. A plate will do for small pieces. 





A HAND-MADE MODERN ROSE-POINT 


COLLAR. 
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A DAINTY FLOWER 


DESIGN 


Lay the lace upon it and cover it with the 
magnesia. Leave it overnight. Then shake 
off all the powder, using a brush with soft 
bristles, if remove all 
of it. 

A hint be given here to the lace- 
maker who finds her work rather dingy upon 
putting in the last stitches. 
the fine magnesia, such as is 


necessary, to traces 


may 


If she will rub 
sold in small 
cubes at the drug-stores, over her work before 
taking it off the foundation, let it remain 
overnight, and then brush to remove the 
powder, she will find the results most satis- 
factory. 
Lace that means something in design is 
always appreciated over that which is a mere 
stringing together of braids and threads, no 
inatter how well the work may be done. The 
two little collars illustrated must especially 
recommend themselves for the dainty repro- 
luetion of flower forms, that are more than 
suggestive of the flowers themselves. 

In the pattern of the first, which is most 
literally “rose point,” though wrought in 
modern lace, the association of the rose and 
leaves with the delicate row of trefoils with 
curving stems, which complete it, is at once 
unique and pleasing. 

The rose design is not a new one, having 
heen found in this form in a piece of ancient 
lace used centuries ago in ecclesiastical deco- 
rations. 

The stitches used in making this pattern 
are the most common ones of every-day lace- 
work, care being taken that contrasting effects 
be made. Thus, the veining of the rose leaf 
is a lattice stitch, which brings into relief the 
remainder of the leaf in close Brussels stitch, 
while the same effect appears in the rose to 
show the separation of the petals. The foun- 


FOR A POINT-LACE 


COLLAR. 


dation stitch which gives beauty and firmness 
to the whole is the very substantial Raleigh 
bars made on doubled thread, buttonholed 
evenly, and with the picot midway on each 
bar to add to the delicate airiness of effect. 
The method of making these picots has been 
described in a previous article. 

The second collar shown gives a suggestion 
of starlike flowers that require careful bast- 
ing of the braid to preserve the unity of 
shape. When the braid is drawn smoothly 
to place by overhanding, the work of filling 
in the petals is speedily done; consisting in 
almost every case of a twisted bar laid length- 
wise of the petal and crossed at regular 
intervals with the same kind of bar, with a 
rosette woven at the intersection. The filling 
of the leaves admits of the worker’s employ- 
ing whatever stitches she may prefer for 
variety, but it is well always to have a con- 
tinuous filling stitch in spaces next to the 
more open foundations. 

The picot on the twisted bar is as easily 
accomplished as on the buttonhole bar—if the 
worker but remember to continue the twisting 
of the thread after making the picot in the 
same direction as in beginning the bar. 

The yoke here represented has the long 
shoulder effect that makes it adaptable to the 
present style of dress. When such a yoke is 
applied to a gown its beauty is much en- 
hanced by a lining of mousseline de sodie or 
chiffon, which serves also to protect the lace. 

The foundation stitch is, in nearly every 
instanee, the “ spider-web” on twisted bars. 
These latter should be laid smoothly, care 
being taken to have the tension of each equal. 
The number of threads varies according to 
the space to be filled, but they should always 
be placed so as to give firmness to the pattern 
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as a whole. The rosettes should be woven 
evenly and a certain uniformity of size be 
observed. 

Rings may be purchased and used in place 
of the eurved lines of interlaced braid, but 
unless the rings are very fine in quality, or 
are made by the lace-maker to suit the quality 
of the rest of the work, the use of the braid 
as patterned is to be advised. The centres of 
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care cannot be taken. With the popularity of 
hand-made lace have come a variety of braids, 
many of which are not desirable as to quality 
and seldom to be chosen for a really good 
piece of lace-work. The lace-maker must 
discriminate between the so-called linen 
braids and those that are really linen. 

In threads the same care should be observed 
to select those of uniform size, without rough- 





A DESIGN FOR A HAND-MADE 


the six-petalled flowers introduced at different 
places in the pattern should be of rings made 
by winding heavy linen or cotton thread sev- 
eral times round a small pencil and then over- 
handing it to place, after which it should be 
closely buttonholed with the same thread used 
for the rest of the work. These home-made 
rings are daintier than the bought ones. 

In the selection of braid and thread for 
making really fine pieces of lace, too much 


LACE DRESS YOKE, 


ness or unevenness of texture. The “ nuns’ 
thread,” which comes in balls bearing the in- 
scription, “ Au petit moulin,” will be found 
to be quite satisfactory. 

In all the articles here illustrated the finest 
quality of “point lace” braid is used, and 
nuns’ thread No. 1000; though if greater firm- 
ness is desired for the yoke, No. 800 or even 
No. 600 can be used without sacrificing ef- 
fect to durability. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


T is an odd instance of the truth of the Preacher’s assertion that there is 3 
nothing new under the sun, to find the old French lord called by Mon- 5a, 
taigne “my whilom father” setting forth the benefits to be derived =e 

from what is nothing more nor less than an extension of the great depart- 
ment shops. “A certain appointed place, to which whosoever should have 
need of anything might come and cause his business to be registered,” it was | 
to be. He specifies, moreover, that one customer might “seeke to sell some 
pearls ” and another to buy pearls; one “ would faine have companie to travell 
to Paris,” others seek servants “of this or that qualitie,” others want work. 
“Some this, some that; every man as he needed.” Of course the advertise- 





ment sheets of a daily newspaper exactly cover this ground, but no one can 
doubt that a farther-reaching and superior kind of intelligence-office would “ét) 
he still nearer to it. Probably such a place would leap into instant success, ce 
since personal interviews go for much, and a suitable manager, who could | 


transact all details between those who need any sort of help and those who 
have any sort of help to offer, would find a wide field before him. It is 
what, in a limited fashion, the Woman’s Exchange is endeavoring to accom- 
plish. It might be broadened to meet most of those persons who ask, “ You 
don’t know, do you? where I could find” this or that. Those who did know 
would often be invaluable. But it is strange to find that Montaigne’s father 
advocated such a scheme five hundred years ago. 

AZ) Women with pretty arms—a not too common beauty—are often portrayed [x~ 

‘4 nowadays playing a musical instrument, the harp by preference. Of course t 
evening dress is presupposed, and the long gloveless arm is really charming, 
gracefully posed, as a knowing photographer or portrait-painter understands 
how to do it. 

If acids have been dropped upon the skin siete of soda dissolved in 
water may be applied, or magnesia in water, or lime-water, or soft-water suds 
with an after application of olive-oil. To counteract the effect of an alkali 
use weak vinegar or a much-diluted acid. In case of a burn nothing is 
better than equal parts of lime-water and sweet-oil bound on with cloths. 
White of egg may also be applied; or cool alum-water, dry soda, a paste of 
soda and water, or cloths dipped in one ounce of soda to one pint of water; or 
flour sprinkled over the burn -after it has been covered with sweet cream; 
or powdered chalk in a paste with lard; or first turpentine and then equal 
parts of turpentine and resin ointment; or equal parts of hot water and milk, 
2% with one teaspoonful of soda to one pint of the mixture. Cover with flannel. 
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An amateur gardener’s roses were sickly and dropping leaves. A florist told 
her to dig about the flowers and scatter sulphur in the upturned earth. She 
did so, with the result that they began at once to bloom in new beauty and 
health that continued for the rest of the season. 

A meat-grinder, it will be found, can be utilized for many other purposes 
than that of chopping meat. Dry bread can be crumbed, cocoanut grated, 
and cheese pulverized by its help. 

Since Americans will eat pie (and, as Emerson justly said, What is pie 
for, but to eat?), it is always in order to give any new or odd recipes for a 
change in their concoction. Lemon mince pie is peculiar and exceedingly 
good. To make it, stir together two tablespoonfuls corn-starch thoroughly 
cooked with a cup of water, one cup sugar, one cup molasses, one cup chopped 
raisins, a little citron, the juice of two lemons, and the grated rind of one. 
Bake in two crusts. This makes several pies. For lemon meringue stir 
together the juice and rind of one lemon, one cup of sugar, three-quarters of a 
cup of water with one tablespoonful corn-starch, and the yolks of four eggs. 
Bake in one crust and make a meringue of the four whites for the top, 
adding a little powdered sugar after they have been stiffly beaten. 

In eating nuts it will be found that a sprinkling of salt improves the flavor 
as well as serves to digest the food. An old story of a noted Scotch 
physician says that on one occasion he was found, as not infrequently hap- 
pened, “in his cups” by a patient suffering agonies from acute indigestion. 
The great man listened to the symptoms, was told that the attack undoubt- 
edly came from eating immoderately of nuts, and muttered as he harkened: 
“Salt! salt!” No particular attention was paid to what was deemed to be 
drunken irrelevance. Later in the day the doctor appeared at the patient’s 
house, now in his right mind, and repeated what was thus shown to be advice 
as to treatment. Salt was administered and quick relief followed. Any 
sort of nut, eaten with raisins and sprinkled with salt, is more palatable and 
more healthful than when taken alone. 

Housekeepers will appreciate this little story of Dean Stanley: During 
a visit to America, not long before his death, he was invited to dine with 
a certain college president in a Southern town. Early in the meal the Dean 
inquired of his hostess: “ Mrs. G , would it be impertinent to ask—what is 
this gumbo soup?” “ Perhaps I can best answer,” was the amused reply, “ by 
telling you Lady A *s comment on the dish when she dined with us once 
on a time. She leaned across the table and called to her husband: ‘ You 
would better try the soup. It’s not nearly so nasty as it looks!’” “ Ah,” said 
the Dean, smiling, “ that was exactly like Lady A . She is a cousin. of mine!” 

A patron of a suburban florist once found the man’s wife in an outer 
room of the large conservatory. She was separating and picking out the 
knots of a tangle of cord and string. As the-visitor spoke to her she looked 
up and smiled. “This is economy,” she said, “whereas it would have been 
folly a few years ago when my children were small and home cares fretted 
me. Then my’time was valuable. Now it is worth so little that I can spend 
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| 
d i} it freely in such ways as this.” The woman addressed assumed a thoughtful 

air. “I never considered it in that light,” she reflected. “It is the question 

i of comparative values: what is the worth of our time and strength and op- | 

i) portunities in comparison with a few cents saved by sacrificing them?” | 

| “There is still another side,” replied the florist’s wife, “which we must all MN 


It is—which is most essential, work or rest, pleasure or money iH 
profit, experience or innocence? It’s a large subject, when one begins to 
iN study it. I have read somewhere that economy is not saving, but selection. 
4) I suppose we are choosing all the time. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
J take and we leave.” 








| face at times. 





one Boarding-house keepers maintain that their business is severely affected by 
the multiplication of the small hotels. These can give conveniences impossi- Hi} 
ble to a boarding-house, and now give them at rates no higher, oftentimes, N 
than those considered necessary to any one who essays to make money in | 
| 
| 





| that direction. The complaint is founded upon reason. One will be sur- 
prised to see what reduction in price is made at the average house where 
one applies for rooms, and what special rates will be given. Many things 
| combine to hurt this once well-paying business: the growth of apartment- 
house life, the length of time patrons now linger in the country, making the 
A#\ winter season nearly as short as the summer season at summer hotels, and, 
© most of all, the cheapness and convenience of the small hotel. Sor 
In cooking meat in a covered pan never open to baste. Leave the cover H 
on from first to last. If the pan is one of those expressly made for braising, 
there will be no danger whatever of the meat’s burning. 











| Realism is all-embracing. It seized upon children’s toys long since, and iT 
| every holiday season finds some new plaything still nearer the original which i 
N it strives to imitate. The long-popular rubber animals are now often cov- \ 
yj. ered with “ really truly ” skin. Dogs and cats that look like a veritable stuffed 
FJ beast are not uncommon. One asks, Cui bono? There is no room left for the a 


N 

+ exercise of the imagination, that fairy godmother to a child or its elders. We los 
V1, groan over the matter-of-fact minds of our little ones, but does not each ele- Ue 

M) ment in their surroundings tend directly to suppress fancy and to deal strictly , 

i in Gradgrind facts? 

| A simple and delicious dessert is thus made: Boil one pint of cream and 
i) add four fresh egg yolks well beaten. Bring again to a boil and then let it iH 
H get perfectly cold. Sprinkle thickly with powdered sugar and split blanched 
| almonds. Bake ten minutes in a slow oven, and eat cold. 


One mother says that she should send her girls to boarding-school, if for 
no other reason, for the independence which they there—and nowhere else— 
I acquire. It is like, she contends, the parent bird teaching the young to fly; 

1} 


the art will only be attained by pushing them out of the nest. So long as 
\ they are there they will expect, and receive, the constant aid of their elders. 








They do not find out for themselves what they can do, nor do they develop 
YY properly, until they have no mother at hand to whom to turn, and until they 
if are treated, not as irresponsible children, but as young women. \\ 
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trated possesses the advantages of being 

both easy to do and effective when done. 
The pyramid stitch is a revival of work that 
was popular fifty or seventy-five years ago; 
one of the block patterns was found in an old 
book on fancy-work, and the flower stitch 
was taken from a bit of Fayal embroidery. 


¢ | SHE drawn-work here described and illus- 
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The other patterns are believed to be the in- 
vention of the writer, and have not been pub- 
lished before. Further, there is practically no 
limit to the number of patterns which may 
be evolved. 
As it is work well suited to beginners, the 
directions have been made very explicit. 
Heavy old bleach linen and huckaback are 
the best foundations, 











THE PYRAMID AND SQUARE PATTERNS. 


and pure white linen 
thread in sizes from 25 
to 50, depending on the 
coarseness of the foun- 
dation, is used for the 
filling in. For any 
single pattern, threads 
are drawn for a space 
one-half or five-eighths 
of an inch wide, and 
both edges are hem- 
stitched to form fagots. 
It is not necessary to 
count threads in hem- 
stitching, but there 
should be about six 
fagots to the half-inch. 

The patterns are then 
darned in with the 
linen thread. Take a 
long needleful and pass 
it two or three times 
between forefinger and 
thumb nail to take out 
part of the twist. For 
the pyramid pattern, 
you start by weaving 
in and out of six fagots 
for about one-fourth of 
their length. Drop the 
two end fagots, and 
weave the four centre 
ones for a_ similar 
space. Again drop the 
end fagots, and darn 
the two centre ones to 
the opposite hem- 
stitched edge. Without 














DRAWN-WORK BORDERS 


breaking the thread, 
pick up the next six 
fagots at that edge of 
the border, and weave 
in just the same way 
back to the outer edge. 

This pattern is also 
illustrated in a double 
row with a band of 
linen ten threads wide 
left between the rows, 
and fagotted by means 
of feather-stitching so 
that the fagots exactly 
correspond. 

The square pattern 
given is made by weav- 
ing three fagots half 
their length, then drop- 
ping two at one side 
and taking up two at 
the other and weaving 
to the opposite edge of 
the hem-stitching. -The 
needle is then run down 
to the middle through 
the row of stitches that 
are around the outside 


fagot, and that fagot 
and the next two are 
woven to the hem- 
stitching. Again the 


needle is run through 
the outside _ stitches, 
and so on. In the three- 
border, again, 

square, then 
a middle one, and then 
the corresponding other 
end one are woven, reaching the opposite 
hem-stitching. One fagot is skipped, the next 
three are woven into the first square of the 
next row, and so on back and forth. 

The fourth and fifth patterns, and the 
seventh, can easily be copied from the illus- 
trations by any one who has mastered the 
given in detailed description above. 
The sixth, or zigzag, is woven four fagots, 
then, dropping two and taking up another, 
making three, then three, then four to the 
edge. The needle is then slipped through the 
centre of the four, and two to one side and 
one from beyond are woven for the first three, 
and so back and forth. 

The third and fourth borders are varied by 
having a narrow border of fagots on either 


square 
an end 


ones 
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AND OTHER FANCY PATTERNS. 


side separated from the pattern by a narrow 
band of featherstitched linen. 

For a beginner it may be well to explain 
that in carrying out a border like this, after 
drawing out the three bands of threads, the 
hem is hemstitched and the work is put in 
embroidery hoops. The first line of feather- 
stitching is carried across the hoops, then the 
second one, farthest from the hem, thus com- 
pleting the fagots. The pattern is then 
darned in, and the hoops moved on so that 
another section of the work can be carried 
through in the same way. The outermost 
line of hem-stitching can be done after all 
the border is darned. 

The corners are filled in with the wheels 
and crosses of ordinary drawn-work. 
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“ OH DEAR ME! THERE GOES THE LAST SPONGE-CAKE, AND I WANTED 
THAT FOR JOHN’S SUPPER.” 


Mrs. 
dinner *” 
Mrs. 





* Fred Nosnrs Jy 





CONDITIONS 


* The cook let her invite 


ABOUT RIGHT 
Sue. “I may be pecul- 
iar, dear, but I cannot 
accept this ring unless | 
know it is paid for.” 
He. “ Well, I tell you 
what — wear it one day 
in the week.” 


THE ACME 
KNICKER. “ Jones is very 
insignificant-looking.”’ 
Bocker. “Yes, you 
might take him for a 
bridegroom or a_  Vice- 
President.” 


PERFECT 

The house that Jack 
built was completed. 

“I tell you why it is 
s0 popular,” he confided. 
“IT have put everything 
in it except a janitor.” 

Thus we see the true 
reason why it has come 
down the ages 





EVEN SO 

LITTLE ELMER (who has 
an inquiring mind ), 
“ Papa, what is apathy?” 

PROFESSOR BROADHEAD. 
“ Apathy, my son, is the 
feeling which steals o’er 
us when any one tries to 
explain to us why what 
didn’t happen didn’t hap- 
pen.” 


A SUBTLE HINT 

“It’s curious, mighty 
curious,” observed Mr. 
Slypurr, as he picked up 
his overcoat, “ how some 
lucky fellows get a repu- 
tation without half try- 
ing. Look at Job, for in- 
stance, as a synonym for 
patience.” 

“ Why. wasn’t he tried 
to the limit of endur- 
ance?” cried the shocked 
Mrs. Slypurr. 


* replied Mr. Slypurr, calmly. “ At 
least there is no record of his having to struggle 
lining in his overcoat all 
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ITS 
WHAT ARE YOU CRYING ABOUT, 
HARRY SAYS THAT 


MOTHER. “ 
BERTIE. “ 


300-H0-0-0!" 
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A FASHION EXTREME 


WILLIAM ROOSTER. “Just Look ar 
STUNNING EASTER HAT Miss TOPKNOT HAS.” 





THE 


A DEFINITION 


“ Papa, what is an autocrat?” 
“ A married woman, my son.” 





THE PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 
Knicker. “They say the elephant is gentle, 
docile, and easily trained.” 
Mrs. Knicker. “ I know, but our kitchen would 
be too small.” 


DARK 


OUTLOOK 
BERTIE?” 
WHEN OUR NEW 


BABY GETS BIGGER IT’S GOING TO BE A GIRL. 





FOOD 
SOME, 


HEALTH 
WANT 


“Don’r you MAMIE? It’s 


AWFUL GoOoD.” 


“| KNOW IT IS, BUT THE ADVERTISEMENTS SAY 
IT MAKES YOU FAT, AND YOU KNOW IT’S FASH- 
IONABLE TO BE THIN.” 
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The Power of Pleasantness 


HE amount of happiness that a thoroughly pleasant woman can create 
7 has never yet been measured. Even a negatively pleasant woman, who 

does not do nor say unpleasant things, is extremely restful, and apt to be 
approvingly remembered by her family and friends. A recent philosopher 
has given the sage advice to the modern Celebs in search of a wife, “ Always 
choose a girl whose mouth turns up at the corners,” and if that advice is fol- 
lowed, the chances for a happy home are certainly doubled. 

Some arts and talents are beyond the powers of those of us who are “ just 
average,” as Brother Gardiner puts it. It may well dishearten the ordinary 
woman to contemplate ideals of beauty, of social charm, of artistic, literary, 
or even business genius among her sisters, and to be expected to rise up and 
be gifted and successful herself, when she knows perfectly well that she can- 
not do anything of the sort. But the power of pleasantness is possible to 
every one. It may come more natural to be unhappy, or bored, or pessimistic ; 
but being pleasant is nevertheless always attainable and sustainable, and makes 
life happier, on the whole, than extraordinary gifts and talents. 

A home with one thoroughly pleasant person in it is never a hopelessly 
unhappy home. As a factor in home-making, the resolution to be pleasant, to 
keep in tune, to “put a cheerful courage on,” is worth any ten accomplish- 
ments and graces. The photographer knows so well the charm lent to the most 
commonplace countenance by a sunny expression, that his “ Look pleasant, 
please,” has come to be a joke. How many dreary countenances he sees, that 
cannot even brighten to order,‘and how many dreary homes must lie in the 
background. And if his sitters would only carry his suggestion home, and 
practise it, what domestic deserts would blossom as the rose! 

There are moments, perhaps, when a woman’s utmost fortitude cannot en- 
able her to be positively pleasant. Such moments grow more and more rare 
as pleasantness becomes a steady habit; but they exist. At such times the 
value of being negatively pleasant comes in. To have control enough to come 
through a disagreeable crisis without having done or said the unpleasant 
thing is to acquire real power over others as well as ourselves. To be pleasant 
does not imply weakness, nor invite being trampled upon. On the contrary, 
the pleasant woman gets her way where the imperious or nagging woman is 
defeated. Pleasantness is a power which many women neglect, but which 
the wise woman acquires early and learns to value more every year. 





A Doubtful Millennium 
N these days one is often tempted to paraphrase Madame Roland, and 
exclaim, weariedly, “ Oh, Progress! how much bosh is talked in thy name!” 
For instance, here is that really brilliant and enthusiastic champion of 
the new feminine economics, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who is giving 
her powers to the heralding of the glad time when every woman shall let 
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herself out of her home with her latch-key in the morning, and into it again 
at night, and have no more to do with it than her equally care-free husband. 
To run the deserted household, relays of skilful workers shall come, working 
by the hour at special tasks of cooking, cleaning, etc. The children will 
be gathered into central folds, and taught and trained and cared for by 
such women only as have a talent for it. Cooperative housekeeping will 
largely replace the solitary home. “ Women need to come out of the home 
and work together in specialized and organized industry,” urges Mrs. Gil- 
man, and adds, “ Woman’s work at home is not the best, for her or anybody 
else. It is the poorest and worst done of any work we have. It belongs to 
the proto-social, not the social, stage of human life. Instead of best serving 
humanity by doing her work at home, she greatly retards and injures it.” 

This is an interesting indictment. If it is true, woman is made to feel 
pretty small by this ardent champion of her sex. Ever since the cave-dwell- 
ing period, woman has been making the home, and if she has made a uni- 
versal failure of it, the outlook for her ultimate outstripping of man in every 
direction is not encouraging, to say the least. There are those of us who 
think of home and mother in the same list with heaven. But we will have 
to forbear that dream, in the light of the new gospel, in which it is written 
that cooperative training of children is the perfect way. There are many 
men in America who prefer to support their wives. But the support of a 
woman by her husband is the root of all evil in feminine economics, as Mrs. 
Gilman has especially written a very clever book to prove. 

Somehow, we seem to have heard all this before, though. Is it not all in 
Plato’s “ Republic”? Is it really progressive, or hoarily ancient in its per- 
fection on paper and its refusal to work in practice? To have every woman 
. going out of her home to take some part in the work of the world sounds 
vaguely fine; but why is it finer than to do her part in the world’s work just 
where she happens to be? Going out to make beds and lay tables by the 
4 hour is really less pleasant and dignified than to do the same thing in the 
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seclusion of home, and necessitates car fares, wear of shoe leather, and ex- 
posure to all weathers, besides. Those who hire nurses and send children to 
school know only too well that the person wise enough to have the absolute 
and entire charge of a little child, and do better by it than its mother can, is, 
to say the least, rare—far rarer than the ordinarily good mother. The 
millennial period when every woman will be doing part of some other 
woman’s housework seems a doubtful millennium, somehow. “God could not 
be everywhere, so he made mothers” is the old Jewish proverb. The self- 
supporting mother who goes out to work has always seemed an object of 
sympathy up to this time. Day nurseries have been founded to help her. But 
if all women are to be self-supporting, and all children either gathered into 
day nurseries or mothered by the hour, the outlook seems a trifle dreary to 
the old-fashioned, unprogressive mind. It puts self-development first, and 
the rest nowhere—and such a progress seems poor beside the world’s ex- 
perience of true mothers and homemakers. 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
advertisement pages» Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering,in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


SPRING SHIRT-WAIST SUIT 
HE triple or three-flounce 
skirt which has come re- 
cently into prominence 

will be one of the most fashion- 

able skirts of the season. 











woman for whom the skirt is to be 
made requires a much shorter skirt 
than 43 inches front, two inches, or 
three inches, as is necessary, may be 
turned back on the lower edge of each 
of the flounces or on the two 
lower ones only, as preferred. 
For a short woman it will be 
found better, usually, to take 
this extra length off of the two 
lower flounces, as the best and 
most becoming results 
are usually gained by 
having as long a line 
from the waist down 
as the model will allow. 
Too short an upper 
skirt will have a tend- 
ency to make the wearer 
look cut off. 

A design for a fancy 
yoke and cuffs is one 


It has many good points 
as a. model for linen, 
veilings, challies, and 
also for the heavier ma- 
terials of which spring 
street gowns will be 
made. It is a particu- 
larly easy skirt for a 
home dressmaker to put 
together when guided 
by a satisfactory pat- 
tern. 

The Bazar’s skirt pat- 
terns are made in a 
uniform length of 43 
inches front, because it 
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is quite impossible to 
judge from a woman’s 
waist or hip measure 
whether she is tall or 
short. Some skirts may 
be found a little intri- 
cate when it comes to 
altering the length to 
suit a shorter figure, but 
this triple skirt presents 
no difficulties. The two 
flounces and the upper 
part of the skirt may be 
basted to the foundation 





feature of the new waist 
pattern. This may be 
carried out in several 
different ways. The 
stamping pattern for 
yoke, collar, and cuffs 
may be bought ready to 
transfer to the linen or 
batiste of which these 
parts. are made. With 
this stamped pattern it 
is a very simple matter 
to carry out the design 
in any chosen style. 
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skirt in the length in NEW SPRING SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. The same plan may be 
which they are given, Cut Paper Pattern No. 456. carried out on the edges 
and a deeper hem may Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, of the skirt flounces. 


d » 24, 26, 28, and inches waist measure. . . 
be teed =p cn coe em eS Ss ee oe For a blue linen shirt- 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


than is allowed for in Embroidery Pattern O of yoke, cuffs and collar, waist suit, for instance, 
the pattern. Or, if the so cents extra little bias bands of 
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An underfed Brain that has gone tired is a poor tool and can’t do good work. 


For Brain is physical— wears away under the daily grind just like flesh or 
muscle and MUST BE REBUILT by selected food. 


When the proper food GRAPE-NUTS is selected the greatest brain maker 
in the world is put to work in you, rich in the Phosphates that fill the delicate 
little gray cells in Nerves and Brain, and in a short time you will feel a vigor and 


renewed mental strength that can come only to the properly nourished Brain. 


A strong, keen, money-making set of brains CAN BE BUILT ON 
GRAPE -NUTS, and anyone who wants such a set of ‘‘thinkers” should try the 
food, following the suggestions laid down in the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” 


found in every package. 
GRAPE-NUTS 10 days will show. Fact. 


There’s a reason. 
2 17 

















CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


cream batiste may be 
used, or of plain white 
linen. These bands 
may be stitched on with 
the same color or black. 
Flat buttons may be 
used- where the circles 
are shown between the 
two bands, or these may 
be embroidered in solid 
work, stuffed. The dia- 
monds are filled in with 
crossed threads woven 
together in the regu- 
lar drawn - work 
stitch. Charming 
effects may be 
made by doing 
this work, the big 
dots and the 
French knots 
which surround 
the diamonds, in 
a shade of silk or 
contrasting with the 














BACK OF NO, 456. 


mercerized thread 
material. 

Pleated coats, both in the Eton style and 
in half-length, are noticeable among the 
spring models. The coats depend largely on 
their trimmings for the effect, as they are 
simple in themselves. Pattern No. 457 is of 
a plain side-pleated 
coat, cut in half- 
length and perfora- 
ted to show the cor- 
rect depth for an 
Eton, with broad 
cape-collar and 
deep cuff which 
may be plain or 
embroidered, or of 
lace, as_ preferred. 
These jackets are 
made of any ma- 
terial to match a 
dress, or for separ- 
ate garments they 
are made of black 
taffeta or buff pon- 
gee. Linen in va- 
rious shades and of 
a coarse, heavy 
quality is used for 
trimming on these 
silk coats; and also 
sometimes on the 





BACK OF NO. 457, 
SHOWING HALF LENGTH. 


18 


étamines, voiles, and novelty materials, is a 
collar of heavy linen with little stitched folds 
of a contrasting material or of fancy braid, 
with embroidery and drawn-work stitches. 
The embroidery pattern shown is one of 
the Bazar’s regular stamping patterns, print- 
ed on paper and ready to be transferred to the 
linen by means of pressure with a warm 
iron. Pretty lace braids and the numerous 
fancy woven silk braids now on sale in such 
variety are suitable for use in these designs. 
A plain unpleated lining pattern for body 
and sleeve is included in the pattern of the 





PLEATED ETON JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 457. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents. 
Embroidery Pattern P for collar and cuffs, 50 cents extra. 


jacket. The costume No. 456 has a com- 
plete lining for skirt and waist. 

These designs for fancy stitching and folds 
or braids are stamped on paper like our em- 
broidery designs. They give the correct lines 
to follow, and indicate the stitches to be used, 
so that a satisfactory working pattern is ob- 
tained by transferring the pattern to the 
linen. The plain collar or yoke form is given 
in the regular waist pattern, so that where no 
fancy work is desired the design is not needed. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 7] 


600 Special 
+ OQstermoor Mattresses 


XTRA WEIGHT AND THICKNESS—the exceptionally luxur- 
ious kind—recently completed by us under contract for a large 
apartment hotel at $25.00 each—will be sold at a sacrifice. 

Sudden destruction of hotel by fire delays delivery indefinitely—we 
need the room for regular stock—necessity, therefore, compels us 
to dispose of them at once, and we offer them, while they last, 
at the extraordinary price of $18.50 each. 








The mattresses are all full double bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
twe parts, with round corners. 

They are full five-inch border, with Imperial Double Rolled Edges, exactly like photo- 
graphic illustration. 

The filling is especially selected sheets of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, all hand laid, 
and closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. 
more than regular, and are naturally far softer and more luxuriously comfortable. 

The covering is of the beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, in pink, blue or yellow (or 
stripes in linen effect); also plain, narrow blue and white. The mattresses are made up in 
the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain 
both in price and quality. 


Price $18.50 Eech | 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
foe Only while they last; first come, first served. 
| The opportunity to secure same is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Norge :—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each. 
They have four inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. Ticking. These 
special Mattresses cost $30.00 each, Gnish” nearly two inches thicker, weigh 15 Ibs. more, 
have round corners—I mperial Stitched Edges—close diamond tufts—and beautiful Mer. 
cerized Art Twill covering—and are far softer, and much more resilient. If you wish to 
know more about the “‘Ostermoor,” send your name on a postal card for our free book, 
“The Test of Time’’ whether you intend to purchase or not. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as ‘there will be no time Sor correspondence. 





Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


AnxietTy.—* Dear” as a beginning to a letter 
or note is less formal than “ My dear.” Always 
begin a ceremonious letter with the latter; only 
a note or a letter to an intimate friend with the 
former. For business use plain letter paper and 
begin a business letter to a stranger as 


Mr. Charles Warren: 
Dear Sir,— 


In writing to your pastor, begin the letter 
“My dear Doctor Smith,” even if it is a busi- 
ness letter, for you are probably acquainted with 
him, though even slightly. A note of thanks to 
your pastor should begin in the same way. A 
business letter to your physician should begin, 
“My dear Doctor White,” and also a note of 
thanks. A business letter to a perfect stranger 
begins as I have given above: “Mr. Charles 
White, Dear Sir”; but if it is a business letter 
to a gentleman whom you know, begin it, “ My 
dear Mr. White,” also a friendly letter to a man 
who is a friend, and a business letter to a lady 
whom you know. If you are a stranger to a 
lady to whom you write a business letter, be- 
gin it, 

Mrs. Charles White: 

Dear Madam,— 


or a little less formal beginning, from a woman 
to another woman in a business letter, would be, 


Mrs. Charles White, 142 East —— Street: 
My dear Mrs. White,— 


TEACHER.—It is well, in entertaining young 
men and girls of about eighteen years of age, 
to have variety. In planning for the evening 
have several kinds of entertainment. A con- 
test is always interesting to young people. 
Sniff, cards, a contest in different kinds of 
games, in naming different articles (liquids, 
spices, etc.). which are smelled and tasted, in 
book titles and book contests generally. Have a 
contest where there is something to do at each 
table (at one, hard knots to untie; at another, 
buttonholes to make—the girls with their left, 
the boys with their right, hands; at another, 
paper to fold to make animals; at another, pic- 
tures to draw; ete.). This is sure to amuse 
young people. Besides contests, a hunt is a good 
entertainment. These are usually appropriate 
to an occasion. A heart-hunt about St. Valentine’s 
time, a hatchet-hunt on Washington’s birthday, 
a paper-flower hunt on May day, are appropriate. 
A spider party is not new, but it is good fun, 
while an evening where no one can answer Yes 


or No without forfeiting a clothes- pin makes 
much merriment. A mock auction is popular. 
For this you must provide a number of absurd 
articles and wrap them in paper, making the 
smallest article into the biggest package, and so 
on. The guests are given beans when they ar- 
rive, and the bundles are auctioned off and the 
articles shown afterwards. An indoor picnic is 
a merry way of entertaining. For this you must 
have indoor croquet, darts, etc., and arrange the 
house to look as “woodsy” as possible with 
plants and flowers. The young people draw for 
partners, and each couple has a basket with a 
picnic luncheon. More sedate amusements are 
evenings in Scotland, Japan, ete., where selec- 
tions are read and played peculiar to the coun- 
tries, and a supper in harmony is served, and the 
attendants dress in native costumes. A problem 
musicale or reading is interesting, where all have 
to guess from what the selection is taken. 


Proprirety.—At a private house a gentleman 
lets a lady precede him in going up and down 
stairs; at a public place the escort often goes 
before the lady he escorts. At a theatre the gen- 
tleman usually precedes a lady down the aisle, 
and stands aside at the row of seats for her to 
pass him and take her seat first. At a church a 
lady usually goes up the aisle before her escort. 


CoTILLion.—The best way for you to decide on 
the figures of the cotillion that you are to give 
is to get a good leader who is familiar with the 
requirements of his part and consult with him 
about the figures and favors. It is better to have 
figures with which the leader is familiar than to 
try new ones that he does not know. You can 
have any number of pretty, amusing figures, such 
as having four girls stand one at each of the four 
corners of the room; five men make a circle in 
the middle and at a signal separate, and each 
tries to get one of the girls. One is left out. 
Another amusing figure is to have a girl stand 
at one end of the room and two men roll hoops 
around the room; the one who gets around first 
dances with her. There are some charming favor 
figures where Japanese parasols are given and 
the couples dance under them; where flowers are 
the favors and the girls dance with wreaths on 
their heads or holding garlands; where little 
fairy lamps are the favors and the lights are low- 
ered so that all dance to the light of the little 
lamps. There is a charming May-pole figure, 
where the girls hold the ribbon streamers from 


, the pole and the men dance around them. 
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Mail Orders Exclusively No Branches or Agents 


Spring Suits 


“#58 15°50 2. [ae 


The Spring edition of ‘‘ My Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ mailed free 
to any part of the United States, illustrates 120 new Spring and 
Summer styles in ladies’ suits and skirts. We have over 400 
new and fashionable materials from which you may choose, 
and a selected line of samples will be sent free on request. The 
new and explicit directions for taking measurements, contained 
in this beautiful fashion book, insure perfect-fitting garments. 


A woman is never so well dressed as when 
wearing a garment which has been made to order 
for her. Ready-made suits lack individuality, 
and rarely have either style or fit. We do not 
keep them. We make to order only, but our 
prices are lower than are usually asked for ready- 
made goods. 


Our stock of materials contains all the handsome Spring 
fabrics imported for this season’s wear, including beautiful 
mixture effects never before shown. We have a splendid 
line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brilliantines, and other 
light-weight fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 
patrons, as well as slightly heavier materials for those resid- 
ing in cooler climates. We do not carry wash goods nor 
make silk shirt waist suits. 


Our perfect system of making garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail affords entire relief from the usual 
annoyance of having a dress made. You make your se- 
lection of style from our handsome fashion book, choose 
your material from any of our samples, send us your 
measurements taken according to our new and simple 
measurement diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you. 
Our greatly increased facilities and fifteen years’ experience 
enable us to assure prompt and satisfactory service. Your 
money refunded if you are not satisfied. 

«*My Lady’s Wardrobe ”’ illustrates: 
Tailored Suits, - - - $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts, - - - $4 to $20 
Etamine Gostumes, . - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts- - - - $4to $5 
Spring Jackets - - - $7 to $30 
, Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 

Traveling Dresses, Rain Goats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


In requesting samples, mention about the color you desire and we will 
send a full line of exactly what you wish. Be sure to ask for the Spring 
edition of *‘ My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ No. 42. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years. 
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Marion.—In connection with your club and 
the English history study it would make an amus- 
ing evening’s entertainment to play the following 
game: On entering, let the hostess pin to every 
guest’s back a slip of paper on which is written 
the name of some person famous in English his- 
tory. No one knows who he is supposed to be, 
but must guess by the way the others talk, for 
all must address each person in a way befitting 
the character he represents. I have seen this 
idea so happily carried out that I sincerely ad- 
vise it for your club. Another entertainment, a 
little harder to get up, is where a play is made 
out of the characters of different epochs in Eng- 
lish history. If some one can write a bright dia- 
logue, this is sure to be very amusing. You 
might have tableaux showing pictures of famous 
scenes. If you want a contest, here is a good 
one: Buy a quantity of little prints of famous 
people and pictures afd places of England. Pass 
these around, all numbered, and have the guests 
note, on pads prepared for the purpose, what 
they guess each to be. Have, too, lists of ques- 
tions about English history and English sub- 
jects. Or you could arrange the contest on the 
order of a progressive game and have different 
kinds of questions at different tables. Those 
who answer the most in a given time move, but 
the prizes should be awarded to those who in 
the end have answered the most questions cor- 
rectly. Any of these entertainments you will 
find good, I think. 


Bripe.—It depends entirely on the formality of 
the reception whether an after-call is demanded 
or not. A very large function, such as a débu- 
tante’s coming-out reception, a wedding reception, 
ete., demands a call. An ordinary tea demands 
no call; the hostess is in debt to her callers. You 
will have to judge by the formality of the occa- 
sion and by what is the custom of the place. I 
ean only lay down general rules, 


Kansas.—It is customary for a young lady 
to sign herself in a hotel register as Miss White 
or Miss Mary White, and the name of the place 
she comes from, not the street or the number. A 
gentleman usually removes his hat with his right 
hand. The fact that he happens to be walking 
with a lady makes no difference as to which 
hand he uses. 


Sprinerietp.—A stranger in a town, in New 
England or anywhere, usually receives visits 
from the people with whom she has some con- 
nection—either through mutual friends, or be- 
cause they are neighbors, or for any reason—be- 
fore she visits them. After calling it is courteous 
for the older residents to invite a newcomer to 
some entertainment. She is then expected, later, 
to make some return for the courtesies shown 
her, and she should return all first calls within 
two weeks. This is the ordinary course of events, 
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but I cannot give you an unbreakable rule in 
the matter. There might be circumstances in 
which a stranger should entertain some of the 
older residents before they have entertained her. 
When, for instance, she is giving a tea for 
which the invitations are sent generally, she asks 
every one on her calling list, whether they have 
entertained her or not, and there are other possi- 
bilities of the same sort. I can only give you 
the general rule; apply it in most cases, but re- 
member that every rule has exceptions. 


May Day.—lInvite the fifty people who are to 
be at the wedding ceremony by personal note, 
written by your mother in the first person or in 
your mother’s name. For the reception have an 
engraved invitation worded in the usual way: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s presence 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Elizabeth 
and 
Mr. James Marshall 
on, ete. 
If you limit the number of guests you invite to 
the reception and to the ceremony you may send 
personal invitations for both, and have announce- 
ment-cards sent generally. Ask about fifteen 
of your girl friends to wear white dresses—not 
necessarily made alike—to attend you. Let 
them stand in the hall holding garlands of 
greens from the foot of the stairs to the door of 
the parlor. Have, at the entrance to the parlor, 
little stands twined with greens, with flowers on 
top, and the ribbons that will be used to make an 
aisle fastened to them. At the time that the 
ceremony will begin the minister and groom en- 
ter. Then you come down-stairs with the person 
who attends you and the little ring-bearer walk- 
ing before you. He may wear a pretty white 
suit and carry the ring on a little cushion, if 
you wish. You pass between the lines of girls, 
and as you reach the parlor, walk up to the 
minister between the ribbons, which have been, 
just before you came down-stairs, drawn from 
the posts to the place where you will stand, 
making an aisle between the guests. When you 
reach the minister the ends of the ribbon are 
dropped. You may decorate the bay-window 
with tiers of potted plants, arranged on an im- 
provised wooden stand with ascending shelves 
painted green. Or you may have a wire arch 
covered with smilax or greens and carnations or 
any flowers you prefer. Keep to one kind of 
flower decoration, if possible, for the rooms, and 
on the refreshment-table, etc., but have the place 
where you will stand decorated with white. 


Nothing is prettier than Madonna lilies in pots, . 


The little ring-bearer may hold the ring on the 
cushion until the proper time, and then hand it 
to the minister. Yes, the string orchestra will 
be all right, but have it well screened. 
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Every-day dishes are given a tempting finish that is difficult to 
obtain so easily and inexpensively as by the use of 


ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 


One jar will reduce the table expense several times its cost. 
Improves the flavor and appearance of soups, entrees and dress- 
ings, and is the “bouquet de resistance’”’ to sauces, salads, cold 
meats, vegetables, etc. 


CULINARY WRINKLES 


sent free on request, is replete in the knack of cookery by the 
aid of EXTRACT OF BEEF. Your success or failure may 
depend on the brand. Ask your dealer for 


ARMOUR’S, The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
Sold by all druggists and grocers. 








Armour @ Company, Chicago 


Fame ARNOURS TOMATO BOUILLON 


"= A TEMPTING PICK-ME-UP 





When one comes home from shopping or the office, 
tired and nervous, acup of hot Tomato Bouillon will 
be found satisfying, quieting and refreshing, partic- 
ularly when served with toasted oatmeal crackers, or 
toasted brown bread. It is recommended for break- 
fast. luncheon, and asa sleeping-cup the last thing at 
night, as well as a satisfying food where one is dieting. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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W. B.—In planning for a stag dinner it is 
necessary to think a little bit more about sub- 
stantials and less about “frills” than for a 
dinner where both men and women will be pres- 
ent. Of course, make the table look attractive 
and have everything daintily and correctly 
served, but it does not pay to go to overmuch 
expense with bonbons and flowers and little 
cakes, ete.; men are not as appreciative of them 
as women would be. Here is a good list for an 
April stag dinner, and nothing is difficult to pro- 
eure. I am bearing in mind, in planning it, that 
you cannot get fresh fish or any fancy dishes. 

Cream of asparagus soup. 

Radishes, celery, olives, salted nuts. 
Scalloped crab-meat—or any canned or fresh fish 
you wish—cucumbers with French dressing. 
Creamed sweetbreads with fresh mushrooms. 
Saddle of mutton or roast beef, new potatoes, 
fresh pease. 

Fresh tomato salad, Camembert cheese, hot 
crackers. 

Vanilla ice-cream with hot chocolate sauce, cake. 
Fruit, coffee. 

This is a simple list, but in good order and 
seasonable. I have given you very few courses, 
and I think you will have little trouble in getting 

what I advise. 


E. M. G.—Even if you can go to but little 
expense, I am sure that the June wedding will 
be very sweet. Your description of the house 
suggests that it may be made charming by using 
decorations which will cost little but the trouble 
of gathering. Have all the daisies you can get, 
and roses, combining them with ferns and other 
green growing things. Make the daisies into 
garlands, and twine them about the banisters 
and light fixtures, over the doors and windows, 
and mass them on the mantels. Have back- 
grounds of greens and big bowls of June roses 
everywhere. Make the refreshment table in the 
dining-room attractive with plenty of roses, and 
serve from there a modest repast of salad and 
sandwiches, ices and strawberries, and wedding- 
cake; with lemonade to drink, this will be 
enough. Have the bowls of salad and plates of 
dainty sandwiches on the table, and the plates, 
napkins, and forks on side tables, and let the 
guests help themselves. The ice-cream and cake 
may be brought in later. The bride should cut 
the wedding-cake herself with a knife decked with 
a big white ribbon bow, and she should give a 
slice to every one; and provide waxed paper so 
that the guests may carry some of the wedding- 
cake home. 


Hostess.—At a luncheon the lady who is the 
guest of honor should sit on the right of the 
hostess. This is the correct place. Possibly the 
guest of honor may sit at the foot or head of 
the table opposite the hostess, because she pre- 
fers to do so, or is able to help the hostess more 
by sitting there, but the really correct place is 


ENTERTAINMENT 


on the hostess’s right. At an informal luncheon, 
or when the guest of honor is a visitor in the 
house, it will make more variety for her to sit 
at the head of the table than by the hostess, 
whom she sees all the time; she may be put op- 
posite the hostess. 


F, L. B.—Always hold and use your knife and 
fork and spoons in the way which is most nat- 
ural and easiest, of course taking for granted 
that you know what is proper, and do not make 
anything you do at all conspicuous or noisy. 
Usually in cutting meat the fork is held in the 
left hand, the knife, when in use, in the right. 
As soon as the meat is cut the knife is laid on 
the plate and never held in the hand when not 
in use. If it is easier to cut the meat with the 
left hand the knife may be held in that; there 
is no absolute rule. 


MirtamM.—Why do you not have a literary con- 
test of some kind? There are any number of 
amusing ones that do not tax the brains too 
much. Arrange to have the contest played pro- 
gressively, as it is much more fun. Have small 
tables, and a different thing to do at each. Let 
those who finish first at the head table determine 
the time for all, and those move up who have 
answered the most questions, but at the end 
give prizes to those with the most correct. You 
ean have such questions as to give the name of 
the author of quotations which are written out, 
to supply missing words in well-known quota- 
tions, to name prints of famous people, and so 
on. An advertisement contest is sure to be amus- 
ing if you want something less literary. Cut 
out advertisement pictures from the papers and 
magazines and cut off the name of the thing ad- 
vertised. Make the guests guess as many of the 
advertisements as they can and give a prize for 
the best list of answers. A book party is great 
fun. In the first place, every one must come rep- 
resenting the title of a book by something he or 
she wears or by the general costume. The books 
are not hard to represent. Here are a few ex- 
amples: A calendar of June, July, August would 
be One Summer ; a girl attired in the dress of her 
grandmother’s time would be An Old-Fashioned 
Girl; A White Umbrella in Meaico could be the 
picture of a white umbrella surrounded with 
the letters which form Mexico. Of course there 
is fun in guessing the titles, and you can have 
book contests to carry out the idea. Make the 
guests give the names of the heroes and heroines 
of well-known books, correct wrong quotations, 
ete. An observation party is interesting. For 
this you have in one part of the room a table 
with a quantity of small articles on it, in an- 
other part of the room a quantity of pictures 
hung on a curtain, in another advertisements, 
and so on. Make the guests spend three min- 
utes in each corner, then note what articles they 


ip seen. Give a prize to the one with the best 
ist. 
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Our book, 

“ How To Set The 
Table,” 

written by 

Mrs. Rorer, and 
graphically 
illustrated with 
pictures of tables set 
by this 

noted authority, 
will be 

sent to you 

for 

ten cents in stamps. 


Buy the 
“1835 R. Wallace” Silver Plate 


to get the greatest satisfaction from 
your purchase 


{ Because the designs are most exquisite 
in their beauty and variety. 


§ The workmanship and finish as delicate 
as on Sterling silver. 


§ The wearing qualities unequalled. 


Ask Your Jeweler 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn, 


Address Dept. P. New York City Store, 226 Fifth Avenue 
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Letters cannot be answered im these columns sooner than four weeks. from. the tume_of their receipt, The Bazar’s correspondence 
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send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Brewster.—No, the chafing-dish is not among 
the kitchen necessities; it belongs rather among 
the dining-room luxuries, though it is considered 
a necessity even there in modern homes. The 
use of aleohol, to which you object, is not arbi- 
-tvary.” Gds-stoves, the smallest size, may be used 
successfully with the chafing-dish, and. in many 
instances are best where things that require an 
uninterrupted heat are to be prepared. You would 
find much interesting matter for your paper on 
the chafing-dish in George H. Ellwanger’s Pleas- 
ures of the Table, and Mrs. Hill’s book on Cook- 
, ing and Serving; also many recipes in Harper’s 
Cook: Book Encyclopedia. 


M. H. M.—Yes, the design for three curtains; 
which peepred in the February number, would 
be excellent for the archway leading from the 
' hall. You might repeat it in a brocade having 
écru ground with mignonette-green and dull-rose 
figires over it. This, as you will see, will assem- 
ble the tones of the walls in parlor and hall; but 
as such brocades have a right and a wrong side, 
a lining will be necessary. This may be of tan 
or deep rose taffeta, or, if the lining side must 
show in hall or parlor, it should be in velvet, of 
a deeper shade than that of the wall of the room 
into which it is to face. The white fur rug, how- 
ever, would be too hard to place in the opening 
so hung, though if the solid green lining be used 
and the material be velvet, the rug might be laid 
with good effect across the opening on the parlor 
side. At present the most elegant effects a up- 
holstery are thought to be the solid-toned re 
either green, or dull red, or deep -Oriental ~ 
with mahogany frames; or brocades in faint 
minglings of pale tones, such as greens, creams, 
rose, and dull blue. If you use the brocade dra- 
peries, I advise the plain covering for furniture; 
if you prefer, the brocade for the furniture cov- 
ering, use a solid-toned material for the draperies. 


Evcitip AveNvE.—You give me no nom de 
plume, and I have, therefore, chosen one from 
your address as the best means of bringing this 
to your attention, no self-addressed envelope be- 
ing enclosed. By all means have the plain papers 
for both walls. You could not have a better 
background for the pictures than a plain-toned 
covering. The dark biue for the parlor would 
not necessarily clash with a dark red in the 
dining-room. It would depend upon the shade 
of each color selected. For the furniture in Ant- 
werp finish, the red, if selected in a rich shade, 
which will perhaps be best conveyed by the term 


“ Oriental” red, meaning an old tone, would be 
very rich; but, on the other hand, this tone would 
also be very desirable as a background for the 
mahogany furniture to be seen in the parlor or 
the living-room, while the blue would serve ad- 
mirably for the Antwerp pieces, being, in fact, 
more in keeping with the character of this fur- 
niture. It all depends upon the lighting of the 
room. You do not tell me what this is. Do 
not use the blue in a north room. It would be 
permissible in a west room, but would be best 
with an east or south light. The two rooms 
treated in these tones should have the same color, 
a light buff ceiling in each. 


CorNELIA.—Your bedroom, because of its ex- 
posure, really should be done in some shade of 
yellow or*buff; but, as the adjoining rooms are 
both done in shades of yellow, for the sake of 
variety you will be obliged to add another color 
here. Have the floor painted a bright yellow- 
oak tone, and the walls in a paper having a pale 
Oriental-blue ground and pattern in cream, mi- 
gnonette green, and a line of gilt. Let the pat- 
tern be full of tall thin lines, such as, say, inter- 
twining tulips. outlined in the cream or green 
and cream. Carry this up two-thirds of the 
height of —_ wall, and surmount with plain pale 
buff pa If the ceiling is also to be papered, 
earry the pn tone over it; if it is to be kal- 
somined, have this done in cream verging toward 
the buff. You cannot use red paper in that room 
advantageously, as it will absorb the light too 
much. Divide the side-wall paper (the blue) 
from that above by a dull gilt picture-moulding 
or one like the rest of the woodwork. Have the 
pieces that require new covering done over in a 
cretonne having deep red-browns, écru, and old- 
blue in the pattern, or have all the adjustable 
cushions made of this, and the armchair done 
in a solid blue denim. The pretty little drawing 
you send of the head of the bed shows a very 
interesting old piece of furniture. Its yellow 
tone would seem to be one that would harmonize 
well with the blue paper suggested for the walls. 
Do not use too many ornaments in the room. The 
pictures and books should be all that is neces- 
sary to give it a cozy appearance. The yt 
chest, unless really a well-made and good piece’ 
of furniture, would be best left without the | aeons 
nails or corners. You might better convert it 
into a seat by using a pad along the top and an 
old-yellow or blue cover, if one is available. If 
not, perhaps there is among those other old heir- 
looms a dull-toned shawl that would do? 
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THE HALLMARK 


OF TAILORED HATS 


What the hallmark means to 
English silver, this means to 
tailored hats. 
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These are a few of the hats that carry the 
HALLMARK 

this spring — wonderfully beautiful hats to crown the 
glories of spring and summer costumes: The “ Hall- 
mark” certifies to their fashionable correctness and the 
distinguished approval of the smartest womenof America 
and the nobility of England and Germany. Champagne 
is the prevailing color this spring, but the “ Phipps Hats ” 
are almost always to be had in navys, browns, black or 
white. 

Wherever you are write for the 

name of nearest authorized agent to 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON,H.M. 
( Wholesale Only) 
141-147 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
LONDON: Scotts’, Ltd., Piccadilly and Bond Street. 


THE HALLMARK 


OF TAILORED HATS 


What the hallmark means to 
English silver, this means to 
tailored hats, 
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B. E. M.—Your parlor, you say, is in shades 
of moss green, and the adjoining hall in dull and 
pale pinkish reds; the library, on another side, is 
in red and gold. All things considered, I ad- 
vise lined brocade for the curtains, somethin 
having a golden-brown or deep écru ground, an 
rather closely patterned with red flowers and 
much leafage in dull, not vivid, greens. The de- 
sign for three portiéres, in the February Bazar, 
which you liked, would be practicable. For the 
other door leading into the red room, solid-toned 
armure curtains would be best, in either green or 
red, as you may wish to accentuate your pre- 
ferred color. Cover the mahogany furniture with 
either plain green or plain dull red rep. A highly 
finished dark floor connecting a green and a pink- 
ish room, unless decidedly brown in tone, would 
not be desirable. I would prefer a rich oak or 
maple for your rooms. Also see answer to M. 
H. M. 


CoLoNIAL.—The most permanently satisfactory 
piano seat is the long bench seat, like a choir 
stall. It is not adjustable, however, and you 
would be obliged to select, in the beginning, one 
having the proper height. You can get a flat- 
topped divan, without a fixed pillow, and this, 
in view of the purpose it must serve, would be 
your best plan. The Davenport is one of the most 
elegant of settle forms, but it has arms. Get a 
well-upholstered couch or divan, and add as 
many pillows as you can muster, and your home 
will gain in coziness with this addition. Leather 
couches are exceedingly handsome to look at, 
wear incomparably, but do not invite lounging, 
which, in your “ man’s house,” is the character- 
istic you especially desire to introduce. But do 
not make the mistake of buying a cheap lounge, 
as the springs may not give you the satisfaction 
you would find in the really well-made ones. No. 
Your letter is not too personal. The more in- 
formation given me the better I can hope to serve 
you. 


Iowa.—Your idea of not having violent con- 
trasts in adjoining rooms is good. The plan you 
send makes the carrying out of a connected 
scheme very simple. I fear, however, that this 
will reach you too late to be of real service in 
the selection of papers. So much depends upon 
the resources of your local market that,I can only 
hope to direct you along the line of color for the 
rooms. Keep the “cove” ceilings. They may 
be made to aid in the color scheme of the rooms. 
Group all your oak in the back parlor, and all 
the mahogany in the front room. If possible, 
use the carpet rug made of the carpet of which 
you send a sample, in the dining-room, and select 
for this room a good Oriental - yellow paper in 
rather a deep shade. In the adjoining hall hang 
a paper of the same color, but a shade or two 
lighter. For the parlor, opening from the yellow 
hall, select a deep sage-green wall covering, and 
for the back parlor a deeper green. If, after all, 
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you must have the brown and cream carpet rug 
here, it will be in harmony, but if, on the other 
hand, you can select a plain Wilton in a richer 
redder brown or in deep green, the effect will be 
better as the room is seen from the front. The 
ceilings of the dining-room and hall should be 
done in the palest tone of the wall color, and 
those of the two parlors in a yellowish cream, 
but with gradations of tone in the cornices. It 
may be that a line of pale rose in the cornice 
between a lower line of deep old-yellow and an 
upper one of a tone one shade removed from the 
ceiling will be most pleasing. A pressed ceiling 
paper, having light design upon it, would be rich, 
and individual and permanently “in good style.” 
Introduce over-curtains of plain rep, or velour, 
either in dull light mahogany-red or in yellow-oak 
tone; or, if you have variety of harmonious color 
in the other furnishings, have the curtains of 
soft green. These need not be expensively adorn- 
ed. If of a good color, they will be better plain. 
Add, for the purpose of softening the cold north 
light in the dining-room, over-curtains of Madras, 
which will tone in admirably with the old-yellow 
of the walls. A two-toned yellow or self-pat- 
terned paper will aid in the furnishing of the 
room. For the parlor a satin-striped paper will 
be best. If it is your desire further to unite 
these rooms, select a paper for the back parlor 
having a plain green ground, with an occasional 
pattern over it in which old-yellow, mahogany 
red, lighter green, and a line of gilt mingle. Use 
a stencilled burlap for the hall, and carry the 
same shade up throughout the higher hall. Use 
lace panels next the small hall windows, and short 
écru silk curtains over the panels. Let the new 
pieces of furniture for the back parlor, which 
you say will be ultimately the library, be of dark, 
oil-finished oak. If they are upholstered, use 
velour in deep mahogany reds and greens for 
them. A Turkish armchair, covered with tapestry 
cloth having green ground and old - yellow, red, 
and dull blue mingling in the pattern, would be 
a desirable addition. Give the hall seat a mat- 
tress cushion, covered with mahogany red or dull 
green, and add to the furnishings a hall rack or 
a substitute for this. If this is out of the ques- 
tion for the present, hang a mirror over the table 
already there, and supplement by handsome brass 
hooks that project four inches or so. These, if 
properly selected and adjusted firmly with the 
proper screws, will give you a desirable substitute 
for a regular rack. The plate-rail is not a pass- 
ing fancy, as you have thought, but a permanent 
fixture which is always in good taste when well 
set. It may or may nof be suitable for your 
dining-room. All depends upon the general char- 
acter of the woodwork finish. The amount of 
money you contemplate using in refurbishing 
should give you practically a new home, if you 
spend wisely. Do not hurry your purchases, but 
select slowly, and buy only when you are sure 
you have found the very things and materials 
you would prefer above all others. 
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Think well 
about this price—shoes for 
$2.50—it means something to you. We are per- 
suaded, and one pair will persuade you, that there 
is as much of service and perhaps more of style and 
comfort in RADCLIFFE Shoes than in shoes that 
cost a dollar more. That extra dollar brings 
nothing extra to the wearer. A woman won to 
RADCLIFFE through the price is held thereafter 
by beauty, style and comfort. Ask for them at 
your dealers or write for /ree Style Book. 


$2,900 


To Be Given Away 


149 Prizes to be Awarded as Follows 

















Dongola 

Capital prize, $500.00 
snes Boot One prize, $300.00 5 prizes, $50.00 each 
for out-dooe “= "900.00 10 “ 25.00 “ 


Wear 





These prizes will be given to those ladies making the 
nearest estimate to the number of Kid Skins used by 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE Co, in the manufacture of their 
celebrated shoes from December Ist, 1908 to June 1, 1904. 
(In the same time the previous year 253,35¢ skins were 
used.) The one making the nearest estimate to be 
given the capital prize, and soon. Should more than 
one person make the same estimate, then the prize to 
which they are entitled, shall be divided equally be- 
tween them. 

In order to compete for these prizes it will be neces- 
sary to buy a pair of RADCLIFFE SHOEs and fill in your 
estimate on an addressed card which the dealer selling 
the shoes will hand you. Place one-cent stamp on card 
and mail as addressed. 

For every pair of RADCLIFFE SHOES bought you get 
the best shoe value, and are entitled to one estimate. 
Competition open from December 1, 1903 to June 1, 1904; 
prizes will be paid July Ist. 

Names of winners will be published in magazines 
coming out in August, 1904. 

If your dealer does not carry them, write us and we 
will send Style Book and card for estimate; also telling 
where you can get the RADCLIFFE $2.50 SHOE. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS €? 
WRITERS 





RS. CLARENCE H. 

novel, The Stone of Destiny (Harper & 

Brothers), went into its second edition 
within a few days of its publication—an inci- 
dent illustrating the strong public interest felt 


MACKAY’S | first 


in Mrs. Mackay’s first literary venture. The 
Stone of Destiny is an interesting love-story in 
which the hero is a man of fine ideals, in love 
with a beautiful woman of shaliow nature. They 
marry. The husband develops and the wife does 
not—a common experience in life, and a tragedy 
always to those concerned. The author has told 
her story well and entertainingly. 

The Rev. J. E. Seott has given to the public 
through Harper & Brothers an exceedingly in- 
teresting book, Jn Famine Land, in which he de- 
scribes the sufferings of stricken India during 
the famine period of 1899-1900. The work is 
harrowing, and the illustrations add to the grim 
strength of the beok, which is probably the most 
authoritative description yet written of the ter- 
rible conditions existing in India during the peri- 
ods described. 

Much interest has been felt in the publica- 
tion of Professor Lounsbury’s book, The Standard 
of Pronunciation in English (Harper & Brothers). 
The author is the distinguished professor of Eng- 
lish in Yale University, and much public in- 
terest in his theories concerning the English lan- 
guage has- been aroused by the publication of 
various papers of his in leading magazines— 
notably Harper’s. in Professor Lounsbury’s vol- 
ume he gives the history of the pronouncing dic- 
tionary, and draws the conclusion that there nev- 
er has been and will never be an undisputed 
standard of pronunciation for the English lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, he throws light on sev- 
eral vexed questions, and his book, as a whole, 
is thoroughly instructive and readable. 

Among the valuable books of the spring is 
Charles Waldo Haskins’s Business Education and 
Accountancy (Harpers). Mr. Haskins is an au- 
thority of wide reputation in the field he occupies, 
and his volume will undoubtedly be accepted as a 
standard. The book is edited by Professor Fred- 
eric Cleveland, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In The Jewel of Seven Stars, Mr. Bram Stoker, 
author of Dracula, has written a charming story 
of Egypt and an ancient Egyptian queen. It 
would-be a pity to spoil the interest of the tale 
by revealing the plot here. It is enough to say 
that the story is one of unique conception and 
absorbing interest. It is one of Harper & Broth- 
ers latest publications. 

The publication in book form of Josephine 
Daskam’s Memoirs of a Baby is heralded by re- 
viewers and readers as an event of great interest. 
To those readers who have made acquaintance 











with Binks, the delightful and ever-fresh hero of 
the story, the fact that these Memoirs are the best 
kind of reading for dull days and happy days— 
really for any day—will not come as a surprising 
announcement. But to the thousands of new 
friends who are waiting to know him and his in- 
teresting father and mother and Aunt Emma, 
Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour (Binks in the fam- 
ily circle) will be an unending source of enjoy- 
ment. One hardly needs Miss Fanny Cory’s ex- 
cellent illustrations to make one see each actor 
in the story, so lifelike do they appear, and yet 
there is a singular pleasure in having all one’s 
imaginary portraits so exactly reproduced in the 
clever artist’s work. 

Among the spring output of educational works 
for the young is the Rev. Alfred Church’s 
book, Greek Story and Song (The Macmillan 
Company). Dr. Church is a professor of Latin 
in the University College of London —a_ fact 
which vouches for the excellence of the trans- 
lation he has made, and his work as a whole. 
There are sixteen illustrations in the book, taken 
from the antique. 

Another book which will appeal particularly 
to children is the Child’s Book of London, by 
G. E. Mitton (A. & C. Black, publishers). Mr. 
Mitton will be remembered as the joint author 
with Sir Walter Besant of The Fascination of 
London, In this book he hes described the chil- 
dren of London, their schools, hospitals, pets, and 
has told a number of historical stories, with de- 
scriptions of the Tower, the great plague, the 
zoological gardens, ete. The book is very inter- 
esting even to grown-ups, and the illustrations 
in color are beautifully done. 

Professor J. Cassel, lecturer at the University 
of Stockholm, has published, through The Mac- 
millan Company, an interesting volume, The 
Nature and Necessity of Interest. It will be of 
special value to students of finance. Professor 
Cassel discusses the Relation between Interest and 
Money, Prices in General, ete. 

A recently published and very desirable col- 
lection of poems are those of George Edward 
Woodberry (The Macmillan Company). Mr. 
Woodberry’s poetry has found appreciative read- 
ers on its appearance in the various high-class 
magazines, and its collection in permanent form 
will be welcomed. 

A very careful piece of work is Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle’s Two Centuries of Costume in 
America, published in two fine volumes by The 
Macmillan Company, Mrs. Earle has done her 
work with characteristic thoroughness, taking up 
the history of American dress from the time of 
the Puritan and Pilgrim Fathers to the present 
day. The list of illustrations is especially in- 
teresting and attractive. 
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The Sweetest Woman 


You will get more comfort in having seen this 
advertisement, if you act on its suggestion, than 
you have ever had from any advertisement 
which you have previously seen, 

SPIRO POWDER is an odorless, pure and 
antiseptic toilet powder which, when dusted on 
the dress shields, body, feet or clothing, com- 
pletely destroys all odor from perspiration. If 

used after the bath or when 
changing garments, SPIRO will 
everlastingly prevent the odor of 
perspiration. Think what this 
means to you personally! Soap 
and water can make you clean, but 
SPIRO will keep you clean and sweet. 
For sale at drug, toilet and notion coun- 
ters everywhere. Ask your dealer. If he 
hasn't SPIRO POWDER on hand, send 
us his name and we will mail you, FREE, 
sample package containing enough to prove 
these claims to your entire satisfaction. Also 
a beautiful colored view of Niagara Falls and 
a copy of our booklet, “ Use of Spiro.” This 
booklet should be read by every woman. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 
29 Main Street, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 
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COMMENTS ON THE BAZAR 


Tue conclusion, in the current number of HArper’s Bazar, of Josephine Daskam’s serial, 
“The Memoirs of a Baby,” is a literary incident of too large importance, comparatively speak- 
ing, in the off season for books, to be passed without comment. We confidently predict that these 
veracious and astonishing memoirs of Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour, cal by his parents 
and friends Binks, will have a vast circulation in book form. No other writer of this hour 
seems to us to comprehend the infant human in his most mysterious moods as well as Jo- 
sephine Daskam. After a long period of bewildering dominance in the household Binks is 
left at the age of five face to face with a bitter fact. He had longed for a goat, he had 
vaguely feared the advent of an undesirable sister. When he was told that the other baby was 
his brother he immediately planned its annihilation. But the sight of the pitiful thing check- 
ed his anger. Fanny Y. Cory’s pictures of childhood and infancy are always as good of their 
kind as Josephine skam’s descriptions.—New York Times. 


If the Bazar contained nothing but Henry van Dyke’s superb optimistic beliefs, expressed in 
his own particular way in the continuation of “Little Essays About Girls,” it would be 
well worth reading. No one nowadays writes quite as Mr. Van Dyke in this cheering bit of 
a quasi lecture, and it reaches a much-needed point, Get it, and if you are a man get it for 
your sister, wife, or daughter, or some one else. The rest of the magazine, as usual, is full of 





interesting topics dear to womankind.—Baltimore World. 


Harper’s Bazar continues its progressive movement. 
in quality until it now stands a nearly perfect magazine for women 
yet peculiarly suited to woman’s needs an 


ly appreciated by men, 


It has rapidly grown and improved 
ood enough to be high- 
best inclinations. e 


Christmas number is beautiful without and within.—Chicago Farm, Field, and Fireside. 


Harper’s Bazar is better with each successive number. 


practical. 


It combines the clever with the 


It is a pleasure to give this present number a hearty endorsement of approval. The 


tone of this publication is high, and there is much in it of interest to women.—Toledo Times-Bee. 


Deservedly popular is that sterling household magazine, Harper’s BAZar. 
been the most welcome of visitors to thousands of homes. 


For years it has 
A glance at the current number 


will show why the Bazar is such a favorite with its many readers:—Augusta Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar is a magazine of which the publishers may well be proud.—San Antonia Ez- 


press. 


Harper’s Bazar is one of the best magazines of its kind in the world. Miss Jordan’s stories 


of convent life are gems.—The New Century. 


Harper’s Bazar is interesting feminine reading from cover to finish.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


E. N.—The best remedy for hangnails is cold 
cream, applied romper A every night and protect- 
ed by an old pair of gloves. Soak the finger-tips 
in warm soapy water every day and press back 
the skin around the nail with an ivory or bone 
cleaner and a soft towel. A few days of care- 
ful treatment should remedy the trouble. If not, 
go to an experienced manicure for treatment. 


A New Svusesceriser.—The pieces necessary for 
a modest wardrobe for a baby are: Six dresses, 
six petticoats, six shirts, three flannel bands, four 
nightgowns, two dozen diapers eighteen by thirty- 
six inches, four dozen diapers twenty-two by 
forty-four inches, four flannel or cashmere sacques, 
four pairs of bootees, two flannel wrappers, and 
one or two caps; also a long coat, if a winter 
baby. 


B. L. L—Write to the publishers of her books 
for the information you wish about an author 
who writes anonymously. The picture about 
which you ask illustrates the difference between 
the pleasures of the poor child and the rich one— 
the freedom of the one, and the lack of it with 
the other. The recipe for which you ask follows: 
Put a tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan, 
and fry in it a quarter of a small onion, sliced 
thin. As soon as it begins to brown, turn in a 
eupful of stewed tomato which has been freed 
from lumps. Cook until it bubbles, and then 
pour in from four to six , beaten enough to 
mix the whites and yolks. “Stir constantly until 
the eggs begin to thicken, take from the fire, and 
add a teaspoonful of salt and three dashes of 
pepper. Care must be taken not to let this mix- 
ture cook too long, or the eggs will curdle. 
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